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Naught, excepting this I know 
That what from my lips doth flow 
Is what thou bid’st me say. 
And what I pour from out 1113" throat 
Parrot-like I learn by rote 
P'rom thee Lord ! 

A present God thou art, and none 
Can fathom what bj" thee is done 
In sport or plajTul mood. 


(Rai Ramananda to Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. ) 




PREFACE 


In sending out into the world, what is practically the last 
contribution of my esteemed friend Mr. Bipin. Chandra Pal to 
the Philosophy and Religion of Bengal Vaishnavism, not 
many words are needed by way of preface. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal was not only a political leader 
and an eloquent and convincing exponent of Indian 
Nationalism, but a profound student of the composite culture 
of his people. Though not a scholar in the technical and 
limited sense of the term, he was a deep student of the Indian 
religions and philosophies and a contemporary thought- 
leader in many wa^s. I hnew him quite intimately. Dry-as- 
dust studies and collations of quotations would greatly bore 
him, but he had an instinctive and intuitional insight into 
Indian thought, both mediaeval and modern. His appreciation 
of Bengal Vaishnavism, with its unique contribution to Indian 
philosophical and religious thought, was truly profound 
and the reader who carefully studies the following pages 
will fully bear out this estimate. 

Bengal, through the operation of forces — ethnic and 
historical—has developed a special culture of her own. No 
doubt, India is one cultural unit but inside the composite and 
far-flung civilisation of India, the different provinces of the 
Indian continent have developed individual cultures (as 
Mr. Pal loved to expound in his own inimitable way), finding 
expression in their own cults, customs, languages and 
literatures. 
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The individuality of Bengali culture sought expression 
along two different lines — first, through the Shabti cult, where 
the Deity is conceived as the Universal Mother, and ngd, 
through the Krishna cult with its intoxicating love of the 
Lord and its spiritualisation of the ordinary human relations. 

As expounded in Mr. PaPs “Bengal Vaishnavism”, the 
Krishna cult of Bengal gave us a new philosophy, which de- 
parting from the Monism of Sankara and the Mono-dualisim 
of Ramanuja, made a notable departure in conceiving of the 
Deity as Chidakora and as the eternal embodiment of all the 
Rasas, This cult reached its efflorescence with Sri 
Chaitanya of Nadia, creating a new art and a new poetry 
—unique in its richness and romance— and profoundly 
affecting the moral and the social life of the Bengali people, 
with its protest against formalism and dogma and its simple 
faith and single surrender to the love of the Absolute. 

Mr. Pal in the present volume has attempted, and I venture 
to think with considerable success, to re-interpret and re- 
explain the message of the Bengal Krishna-cult to the 
modern man, and I am sure that both in India and outside 
this country, his book will be read with profound interest 
and considerable profit by the people of different races and 
denominations, who happen to be interested in religion, 
philosophy, art and general culture. 

HIRENDRA NATH DATTA. 


October 16 th , 1933. 
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BENGAL VAISHNAVISM 


CHAPTER I. 

The Philosophy of the Absolute. 

The notes and marks in the cultural 
and social life of Bengal, constituting the 
individuality of the Bengalee people, have 
found their highest organised expression 
in Bengal Yaishnavism. The literal mean- 
ing of Yaishnavism is the religion or 
cult of Vishnu, the second deity in 
the Hindu triad — Brahma the Creator, 
Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the 
Destroyer. The literal meaning of Vishnu 
is All-Pervasive. In this meaning the term 
is used in the Vedas, where it is said that the 
gods always see the Supreme Presence of 
Vishnu like extended objects in space. As 
the space is in itself invisible but we 
visualise it in seeing things that have dimen- 
sion, so the all-pervasive Vishnu, though 
itself invisible, is recognised as the ground 
and subsistence of whatever material objects 
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we are able to see with our eyes. As space 
is the logic of our knowledge of dimension, 
even so is this all-pervasive Y ishnu the logic 
of all our visions of material objects. Yishnu 
has also been identified with the Sun-God. 
Many of our old Yaishnavic temples are 
therefore really temples for the sun. Yishnu 
is also identified with the Sky-God of the 
Yedas, the Jupiter of the Greeks. Though 
in the Hindu tradition Yishnu is the Preserver 
of the universe, in actual Yaishanvic thought 
he is practically conceived as Brahman, 
from Whom all objects have come to 
being, coming to being by Whom all objects 
continue to be, and towards Whom all 
objects move and into Whom all objects 
enter at the final dissolution. So Yishnu 
holds within Himself both Brahma the 
Creator and Shiva the Destroyer of the 
Hindu triad. The Yaishnavas worship Him 
not as a god but as the God. Yaishnavism, 
therefore, stands for what may be appro- 
priately called Hindu theism. 

But though Yaishnavism is found in all 
the Indian provinces as a Hindu school of 
thought and denomination of worshippers, 
both the philosophy and disciplines of Bengal 
Yaishnavism differ unmistakably from the 
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Yaishnavic cults of the other Indian provinces. 
Like other Hindu cults and cultures, Bengal 
Yaishnavism also accepts the Upanishads, 
the Brahma-Sutras and the Bhagavad-Geeta 
as its highest scriptural authority. But 
these universally-accepted scriptures have 
developed, through particular denominational 
interpretations, different theologies and spi- 
ritual cultures, The Bengal school of 
Yaishnavism has also developed its own 
philosophy through its interpretation of the 
Upanishads, the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Geeta. Saiiikara-Bhashyais the interpretation 
of the Brahma-Sutras of the Samkara-Yedanta 
school, the school of Absolute Monism. 
Shree-Bhashya of Ramanuja is the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedanta of the Bhaktivada school 
of Southern India, the school of Qualified 
Monism. The Govinda-Bhashya of Baladeva 
Yidyabhusana is the canonical interpretation 
of the ancient Yedanta-Sutras or Brahma- 
Sutras acceptable to the school of Bengal 
Yaishnavas. But besides the Upanishads, 
the Brahma-Sutras and the Bhagavad- 
Geeta, Bengal Yaishnavas claim almost the 
same scriptural authority for the Shreemad- 
Bhagavata, which is designated by them 
as the fifth Yeda. 
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The Bengal Vaishnava school accepts 
certain texts of these ancient scriptures as 
Mahavakyas or supreme revelations. All 
others must be interpreted by these 
fundamental texts. In the Upanishads 
the JBrahmomomda Halli of the Taittereeya 
Upanishad, which presents the Brahman as 
Anandam, is one of these Mahavakyas. In 
the Bhagavata Purana or Shreemad-Bhaga- 
vata the text describing the JParama-Tattva 
or the Ultimate Reality is another of these 
Mahmakyas. It is practically on these that 
the entire thought and realisations of the 
Bengal school of Yaishnavism have been built 
up by evidently a process of reasoning which 
is impossible to refute consistently with the 
actualities of our experience. 

The Bhagavata text runs thus % 

WTasrrfirf^ i 

It means that those who know the Tattva 
or the Ultimate Reality, which answers all 
questions and removes all doubts, call that 
as Tattva^ which is of the nature of Undivided 
Consciousness, called Brahman in the Upani* 
shads, Paramatman or the Indweller by the 
followers of the way of Yoga, a.nd. Bhagavan 
by the adherents of the way of Love and 
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Faith or the JBhakta. Brahman, Paramatman 
and Bhaghvan, these are three terms repre- 
senting not three persons but the Absolute in 
three different aspects. Brahman represents 
the highest generalisation of cosmic experience 
and the final question regarding the origin, 
existence and dissolution of the universe. 
Brahman is the Unity that explains the in- 
finite net of relations constituting this world 
of men and matter. Paramatman is the 
same Unity that explains the multiplicity and 
changes of our inner life.Who, as the Indweller, 
holds together the thread of our inner life 
and relations. But the cosmic life and the 
individual or personal life do not stand 
isolated but these are also bound up in a 
net of intimate relations. And the question 
is, who joins our personal consciousness to 
the outer objects in the universe and also to 
the similar personal consciousness of other 
individuals ? In short, who is the link between 
our senses and their objects in the cosmic 
creation, and who is the link that joins 
us to other human beings in bonds of love and 
service ? The answer to this question, accor- 
ding to Bengal Yaishnavism, is Bhagavan. 
Brahman is impersonal. Paramatman is 
the basis of our individual: personality. 
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Bhagavan is the ground and explanation 
of our cosmic life and experience on the one 
side, and our social, including the domestic, 
life and experiences, on the other. Bhagavan 
is, therefore, not impersonal, but the 
Supreme Person, holding together our smaller 
and differentiated individual personalities. 
This, briefly, is the fundamental theological 
or philosophical position of Bengal 
Vaishnavism. 

This Bhagavan is not an abstraction. 
Bhagavan is not a philosophical generali- 
sation of human expexdence. Bhagavan is 
a concrete reality, a Person. The concept 
personality implies differentiation and 
duality. We realise ourselves as person 
through our relations first, with outer 
nature, where we are the knower and all 
natural objects, whether animate or inanimate, 
are objects of our knowledge. We are also 
moved by attractions and repulsions in our 
relations with these natural objects. And 
through these we realise ourselves as emo- 
tional beings. These objects are objects of 
our emotions. But here, that is, in simply 
knowing and feeling, our full personality is 
not realised. Knowing provokes feeling ai^ 
feeling leads to action or desire for action 
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Knowing, feeling and willing, therefore, 
complete the full content of our personality. 
And we realise it by a process of differen- 
tiation and integration. In the first stage, 
consciousness is quickened by a recognition 
of the differentiation between the knower 
and the known. But knowledge is com- 
pleted, however, b}' the identification of the 
knower with the known either partially, 
when the object of knowledge is something 
particular, or wholly, when this object is 
something that covers and coincides with 
the totality of our whole being. This 
differentiation inside the unity of conscious- 
ness constitutes the essence of all our 
rational, emotional or volitional activities and 
experiences. In the theology of Bengal 
Yaishnavism, the Absolute is, therefore, nei- 
ther entirely different from the cosmic or 
the human world, nor is the Absolute 
absolutely identified with these. Absolute 
duality leaves no room for relations, nor 
does absolute identity. Relation implies 
differentiation in unity. The theology of 
Bengal Vaishaavism is built upon this 
universal experience. I t is not monistic 
like the Samkara-Yedanta school nor dual- 
istk .Jike Christianity, as popularly inter- 
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preted, or the Semitic theologies of Judaism 
and Islam, but really a synthesis of monism 
and dualism both. The Bengal Yaishnava 
school proclaims the relation between the 
Creator and His creation or the Brahman 
and the world, composed of both spirit 
and matter, as a relation of “inconceivable 
difference in identity and identity in differ- 
ence”, inconceivable because in formal logic 
identity and difference are two distinct 
categories. It cannot conceive that there 
may be difference inside identity and 
identity inside difference. The valid pro- 
position in formal logic is, A is B or A 
is not B. But in transcendental logic we 
know that A may both be B and not-B. 

The Absolute or the Ultimate Reality in 

Bengal Yaishnavism is both the Knower 

and the Object of His own knowledge, The 
Absolute is both the Enjoyer and the Object 
of His own enjoyment. The Absolute is the 
Agent or Worker and is Himself the Object 
upon which His will operates. In all these 
processes, whether of knowing or enjoying 
or working, the eternal motive is to ulti- 
mately cancel the differentiations with which 
knowing, enjoying and willing or acting 
stntt. At the beginning the knower stands 
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apart from the object of his knowledge. 
In the end the knower is completely identi- 
fied with his own object. This identification 
cancels all consciousness. But the Eternally 
Conscious Being cannot for a single moment 
exist in unconsciousness. Therefore, as soon 
as the unity of the subject and the object 
cancels consciousness, so soon again the 
subject separates himself from the object, 
and the movement of Reason starts again. 

In Vaishnavic terminology unity or identity 
between the Absolute and the particular is 
called pralaya or dissolution, which means 
the cancellation of all relations. But 
immediately this identity is realised, differ- 
entiation starts again. This process of 
self-differentiation is called aristi or creation. 
It is an eternal process. In the language 
of philosophy it is the outward movement. 
It is culminated in the return of the self 
to itself, to use a Hegelian expression. 
This is pralaya in our terminology. Sriati 
or creation or differentiation ends in pralaya 
or integration and ariati re-starts imme- 
diately, ending in pralaya again. This process 
of differentiation and integration or ariati 
and pralaya is called Leela or the Sport of 
the Lord. 
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Leela or sport removes the suspicion of 
any necessity or compulsion. The Ultimate 
Reality creates this world, therefore, merely 
because He wills to do so. For the purposes 
of this creative sport, or what is called Sriati 
Leela in our Yaishnavic terminology, the Lord 
differentiates Himself from Himself and thus 
assumes a dual character. In one character. 
He is the Knower or the Subject. In another 
character. He is the Object of His own know- 
ledge. Similarly, in one character He is the 
Enjoyer and the Agent or Actor, while in 
another character, He is the Object of His 
enjoyment and of His will or action The 
Knower, the Enjoyer and the Agent or the 
Actor is called the Piirmha, while the Object 
of the Lord’s knowing, enjoying and willing 
is called Frakriti. Frakriti and Furuaha are, 
however, not two beings but the one and the 
same being, self-differentiated for the creative 
process or the creative sport of the Lord. 

The whole structure of the philosophy and 
art of Bengal Yaishnavism is built upon the 
conception of the Furmha and Frakriti. The 
terms are not peculiar to Yaishnavic thought. 
They are the central terms of the Sankhya 
system. But in the Sankhya system Fumaha 
and Frakriti, though co-related in creatipn, — 
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and as creation is not something that takes 
place in time, both the Purmha and the 
Prakriti are eternal entities, co-eternal and co- 
existent with one another, — yet they are not 
one and the same being. In the Samkara- 
Yedanta monism Purmha and Prahriti are 
not real and eternal elements of the Divine 
Consciousness, Which knows no differentiation 
or duality, Wherein there is neither knowing 
nor feeling, as we know these in our own 
experience. In absolute monism, who sees, 
with what, and whom ? Who knows, whom, 
with what r Brahman is Pure Consciousness, 
and Pure Anandam and Pure Existence. If 
still the Samkara-Yedanta school uses the 
terms Puruaha and Prakriti, they do not re- 
present Reality but are only conceived 
through Maya or Illusion, incidental to the 
creative process. What we call Personal God, 
the Iswara of the Samkara-Yedanta, is, 
therefore, not the Absolute in its truth and 
essence, but is only a moment or phase of our 
experience of the Absolute at a certain stage 
of our own consciousness. When all duality 
has been cancelled, as it is and must be 
in the highest state of illumination, when all 
personal or individual consciousness is abso- 
lutely merged in the Universal Consciousness 
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or Brahman, then Iswara himself is also 
merged in Brahman, and there remains no 
Personal God. 

In Bengal Vaishnavism, which is also 
essentially monistic, though its monism is not 
the same as the monism of the Samkara- 
Vedanta school, Furusha and JPrahriti are 
one and the same, but they are differentiated 
in the creative process for purposes of Leela. 
This self-differentiation is an assumption as 
by different characters in a stage play. In 
this sense the personality of God comes very 
near the conception of personality in Chris- 
tianity itself. Persona means a mask in 
Latin, and the Divine Personality is, therefore, 
something which is assumed, or a mask put 
on, by the Absolute for the same objects as in 
Vaishnavism, namely, the self-differentiation 
of the Absolute for the realisation of conscious- 
ness or self-realisation. 

Differentiation necessarily implies integra- 
tion. The Sport or Leela of the Lord, which 
is the very plinth and foundation of the phi- 
losophy and art of Bengal Vaishnavism, is, 
therefore, an eternal process of differentiation 
and integration, the Prakriti separating 
Herself from the Pwrmha and eternally stri- 
ving to be re-united to Him. This is the 
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central idea in the whole scheme of Bengal 
Vaishnavism, Bengal Yaishnavism has 
always repudiated the Samkara-Yedantic 
doctrine of Maya or Illusion as rank heresy. 
To it the world is real. All social relations 
are real. Nature and man are both real. 
But this reality has two aspects ; one, what 
may be called the eternally realised aspect ; the 
other, the progressively realising aspect. The 
world, as we see it, is in a process of progres- 
sive realisation. But the explanation of this 
progressive realisation must be sought and 
found in that aspect of the world wherein it 
is etei'nally realised. All objects, natural and 
human, and all relations in this world exist 
in their eternally realised state in the Being 
of the Lord. The sun, the moon, the starry 
heaven, the vegetable world, the animal and 
the human world, — all these exist in their 
eternally realised perfection in the Being of 
the Lord. All these are elements of His 
Prahriti. This Prakriti exists from eternity 
to eternity in the Being of the Lord, thotigh 
for purposes of Leela differentiated from Him 
from eternity to eternity. In creation, or 
more correctly speaking, in the creative 
process, all objects, natural and human, exist 
as progressively realising themselves, moving 
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from the less perfect to the more perfect. This 
world has, therefore, its true meaning and 
purpose not here but in the very Being of the 
Lord. The world is not mayik or illusory. It 
is not a dream or a nightmare. But it is 
real, eternally real, in the Being of the Lord. 
All the relations of the world are real, though 
pi'Ogressively realising here, real in their pro- 
totype, in the Being of the Lord, as eternally 
realised I'elations. All our emotions have 
their root and realisation in the Being of the 
Lord ; and while in a state of progressive 
realisation here below they exist as eternally 
realised there in the very Being of the Lord. 
The Lord or the Ultimate Realit3’ is not an 
abstraction as He practically is in the 
Samkara-Yedanta thought, but what may be 
called the Concrete Universal. There in His 
own eternally realised Being the Lord is Him- 
self the Knower or Subject and that which 
He knows or the Object, the Enjoyer and that 
through which He realises His enjoyment, the 
Actor or Worker and that upon which He 
works His will. In His eternally realised 
Being He is Himself the Lord or Master and 
Himself His own Yalet or Servitor, Himself 
the Father and He is Himself His own Son, He 
is Himself Friend and the object of His friend- 
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ship, He is Himself the Lover and the object 
of His love. When we call God Father, if our 
realisation of fatherhood be real and not 
merely a poetic or devotional fancy, then we 
must conceive in His own Being a Son, 
eternally realised like Himself as the absolute 
condition of His own Fatherhood. This has 
been seized by Christianity. But this only. 
The multiplicity of our human relations of 
love and affection and service have not been 
tried to be realised in God by the ordinary 
Christian conception or consciousness. This 
has been done by Bengal Vaishnavism. God 
is not only our Father, He is our Master, our 
Friend, our Children and our Lover. All these 
relations of love and service here below, if 
they are true and real, must have their 
eternally realised prototype organised in the 
very Being of the Lord. This is what Bengal 
Vaishnavism has tried to do. The Ultimate 
Reality does not exist in Himself as in- 
differentiated Unity or Consciousness but as 
self-differentiated congeries of relations there 
in His Own Being. He is in a link or net of 
spiritual relations between Himself and His 
^Brakriti as eternally realised or eternally 
perfect Father^ responding eternally to the 
loying loyalty ol the eternally perfect Son, or 
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more correctly, Sons. Similarly, all the other 
relations of our own life here below exist 
eternally realised in Him through His 
JPrakriti As we are domestic and social 
beings here, realising ourselves in an organised 
society, so stands the Lord in an organised 
spiritual society of His own, composed of 
the endless multiplied forms of His Prakriti. 
And the exquisite romance of love and service 
which we taste here in our earthly life has 
its prototype in the love-play in His own 
Being. The bogey of anthropomorphism that 
has scared away the thought and theology 
of the other world-religions from this inexor- 
able logic of thought, did not influence 
Bengal Yaishnavic thought, which was not 
afraid of carrying the logic of man’s direct 
personal experience and realisations into the 
vex'y Being of the Lord without which these 
experiences and relations could not possibly 
be justified rationally and spiritually, and 
had therefore to be dismissed either as illu- 
sions or snares of the Satan. Bengal Vaishna- 
vism refused to do either. And it, therefore, 
posited the root and realisation of all our 
human relations and affections in the eter- 
nally realised personality Of God. The Yaish- 
navic conception of heaven, which is caUed 
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BrindabEna, is the logic of the evolution of 
this world of Nature, man and society. In 
Brindabana all Nature stands in its perfected 
beauty. In Brindabana humanity stands in 
all the perfections of its life and relations, the 
perfections towards which individual human 
and social groups have been striving from 
eternitj' to eternity. In Brindabana the law 
is not the law of force, direct or indirect, physi- 
cal, mental or social ; but the supreme law of 
pure and self-less love. In Brindabana, lastly, 
there are no gods or supernatural beings but 
only perfected humans, pei'fect in body, in 
mind, in emotions and in will. The heaven, as 
conceived by Bengal Yaishnavism, is nothing 
more or less than what is called for by the 
inexorable logic of our earthly existences and 
experiences. Shree Chaitanya Mahapravu in 
his historic discussion with the learned exposi- 
tor of Samkara-Yedantism, Swami Prakasa- 
nanda in Benares summed up the philosophy 
of the Absolute of his school with these 
words : 

•v 

’Bwpn I 

2 
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“The term Brahman, in its essential 
meaning, refers to Bhagavan, Who is filled 
with spiritual attributes and power. None is 
equal to or higher than He. His manifesta- 
tions and bodj' arc all spiritual. Ignoring 
these spiritual characters (the Samkara- 
Vedanta) calls Him as without body or differ- 
entiations.” 

This is the central position of the Bengal 
school of Yaishnavism in regard to the nature 
and attributes of the Divine Being. God has 
no form, say both Christianity and Islam. He 
is formless or nirahara says the Hindu of the 
Yedantic school. Even popular Hinduism, 
which makes numerous forms of the Deitj^ for 
purposes of its worship, does not acceiit these 
forms as real and true. They are fanciful 
creations of the devotees, created for purposes 
of worship with a view to render the contem- 
plation and love of God easy to the un- 
illumined crowd, who cannot conceive of a 
formless God, much less cultivate sentiments of 
devotion to Him in the present stage of their 
existence as embodied spirits. Formlessness 
means to the multitude really a void, absolute 
emptiness. We cannot worship or cultivate 
personal devotion towards a void. Yet our 
mind and heart veam after our Maker. The 
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Hindu Yedanteen says that man cannot in his 
natural state know or love God. The contem- 
plation of Brahman in truth and reality is 
possible only in that state of absolute yogio 
concentration called samadhi ; wherein the eye 
sees not its objects, the ear hears not any 
sound, the other senses cease absolutely to 
sense their objects, the mind thinks not and 
all contact and connection between our con- 
sciousness and this outer world of sights and 
sounds arc completely cut off. This state of 
samadhi is reall}’- a state of negation. In fact, 
it is neither a state of consciousness nor uncon- 
sciousness. It is the state of what may be called 
pure being, which is equal to pure nothing 
in Hegelian thought. This pure being is 
undifferentiated consciousness, wherein all re- 
lations are cancelled, and therefore all know- 
ing and thinking, as we understand these 
terms, also cease. Bengal Yaishnavic thought 
also believes in that state of supreme concen- 
tration, wherein the outer sense-contacts cease 
as in samadhiy but this samadhi is not empty 
samadhi but it comes from the losing of our 
senses, our thought and our understanding 
and all our emotions in the realisation of the 
Lord. The familiar expression of this Yaish- 
navic samadhi is : 
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5T^ trf I 

which means the devotee sees with his ej^es 
all objects, both those that move not and 
those that move, but he .sees not their outer 
form ; whei'ever his eyes fall there is revealed 
the form of the Object of his devotion. In 
other words, in the state of samadhi the 
devotee is lost completely in the consciousness 
of his Lord. This is a verified and verifiable 
experience. To the Christian devotee in this 
state of samadhi it is the Christ who fills and 
covers all things. To the Moslem devotee 
it is Mahomet who fills and covers all objects. 
The Christian or the Moslem devotee sees 
even with his outer eyes not material objects 
or forms upon which his vision falls, but the 
form of Christ or Mahomet. This is a not 
veiw uncommon experience even in our human 
relations of love-romance. The lover losing all 
outer consciousness becomes possessed by the 
form and the voice and even the odour of the 
object of his or her love, though objectively he 
or she ma}' not be present before the senses. 
In the records of the experiences of Chris- 
tian devotees it is not unknown. St. Francis of 
Assissi, we learn, found thus the passion of 
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Christ reproduced in his own person, and he 
was so identified not only with the mind and 
will of his Master, but even with his physical 
experiences upon the Cross that blood rushed 
out of his hands, feet and temple at the points 
which were nailed to the Cross in the body of 
Christ himself. This is practically the same 
as the supreme beatitude of our Vaishnavic 
saints and devotees. 

In Bengal Vaishnavic culture the Ultimate 
Reality is cidled Shree Krishna. Shree Krishna 
is the Purusha or the Supreme Person of our 
Vaishnavic thought. And Shree Radha is the 
name for His Pmkriti. Radha Krishna arc, 
however, really not two but One. It is in the 
process of the self-realisation of the Divine 
Unit}*^ that the Supreme Person becomes dif- 
ferentiated into Purusha and Prakriti. Shree 
Krishna and Shree Radha are essentially one. 
But this unity of the Divine Being is not an 
undift'ei'cntiatcd unity, but is eternally self- 
differentiated. In this self-differentiation 
Shi'ce Krishna stands as the Purusha and 
Shree Radha His Prakriti-, that by and 
through which He realises His consciousness 
or His rational being. His love or His emo- 
tional being, and His will or volitional being. 
Shree Krishna is the eternal Subject. Shree 
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Radlia is the eternal Object by and through 
which Shree Krishna realises His conscious- 
ness or rational being. Shree Krishna is 
similarly the eternal Enjoy er, and Shree 
Radha is the eternal Object in and through 
whom Shree Krishna realises His emotional 
being. Similarly, Shree Krishna is Eternal 
Will, and Shree Radha is the eternal Object 
upon whom Shree Krishna works His will 
and thus realises his volitional being. This, 
briefly, is the realisation of Bengal Yaishna- 
vism of the nature of the Ultimate Reality. 

This Ultimate Reality or Shree Krishna is 
not without form or nirakara, but as Shree 
Chaitan3'a declared, cMdakara. Chidakara is 
distinguished, on the one side, from material 
or sensusus form and, on the other side, from 
nirakara or no form. There is a great deal of 
confusion in most minds regarding this con- 
cept form or akara in Sanskrit. Most peoiole 
think that akara or form must be material 
and sensuous, and as they cannot, very cor- 
rectly^ no doubt, conceive of the Ultimate 
Reality as having a material form, they' rush 
to the conclusion that the Supreme Being 
must necessarily' be nirakara or without any' 
form whatever. This is what our own Sam- 
kara-Ved antic thought Iwis ^one. This is also 
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what popular Christianity as well as the 
Semitic systems, Judaism and Islam, have 
done. In all these systems God is conceived as 
without form. But these conceptions are 
clearly due to a confused understanding of 
what ‘form’ really means and implies. The 
central idea of form is that which separates 
one object from another. In our ordinary 
sense-experience the dividing line between one 
thing and another is material. Therefore, we 
naturally rush to the conclusion that form 
must necessarily be something material, cogni- 
sable bj’’ our e3'es or the other senses. But 
that this is not the essential connotation of 
the term form is even admitted bj' the crowd 
who speak of thought-form. Thought-forms, 
organised in words, in literature, are not ad- 
mittedly' material forms. The real concept of 
form, therefore, is something that separates or 
differentiates one object from another. And 
the question is, must this ‘.something’ neces- 
sarily' be something material or realised by' 
outer senses ? The logic of all worship leads 
irresistibly' to the existence of ‘form’ as the 
essential element of differentiation between the 
worshipper and the Object of his worship ; and 
that by' which the worshipper realises himself 
as the worshipper and his Deity' as the 
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object of his worship is really the ‘form’ of his 
God. 

This is as much true of the popular image 
worship of the Hindu as of those who claim to 
worship their God in “truth and in spirit”. 
Onlj" the Samkara-Yedanteen, who holds that 
he and his Brahman are absolutely one, and 
worship consists in the realisation of this 
absolute unity between him and the Objeet of 
his worship, wherein there is absolutely no 
consciousness of duality or differentiation, need 
not admit even realisation of non-material 
form as an essential dtondition of Divine wor- 
ship. In fact, in true realivSation even the 
consciousness of the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped must also cease. The formula of 
Yedantic realisation is: “I am He or Brahman.” 
The comidete realisation of this truth is what 
the Yedanteen understands by nioksha or 
salvation. The Samkara- Vedanta Kero empha- 
sises only one point in the Being of the Abso- 
lute, wherein the process of consciousness ends 
after differentiation into integration. The 
Bengal Yaishnava thought conceives the 
Absolute as the entire process of consciousness. 
The i^rocess has been clearly indicated by the 
Hegalian dietum : The self separates itself 
from itself to return to itself to be i tself. This 
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process cannot be broken up at anj-^ particular 
point. Nor can there be any consciousness 
excejit in and through this process. 
Therefore, when integration is reached, con- 
sciousness also necessarily ceases. But the 
Absolute is eternally self-conscious. Absolute 
Consciousness can never cease. This is the 
Yaishnavic position. Integration, therefore, 
means, as has been already said, pralaya. The 
Samkara-Yendanta takes a static view of the 
Absolute, and, therefore, conceives this integra- 
tion or pralaya as the real state of the Abso- 
lute. The Yaishnava-Ycdanta of Bengal 
conceives the Absolute not mereh" in its static 
aspect but also equally in its dynamic aspect. 
Differentiation and integration are not com- 
plete in themselves. They arc both links in 
the chain of consciousness. Differentiation and 
integration ai*e both essential elements or 
moments of the Absolute Consciousness or 
Brahman. As in the reality of the Absolute 
there is this eternal differentiation and inte- 
gration, so also in Divine worship there is 
always this consciousness of difference between 
the worshipper and the worshipped. The 
Bengal Yaishnava does not aim at complete 
merging of the worshipper with the Object of 
his worship. He, therefore, says that even if 
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he is offered this complete merging with the 
Lord, he does not accept it ; because his aim 
and object is not to be Brahman but to eter- 
nally love and worship Brahman. The fami- 
liar dictum of Ramakrishna Paramahansa : 
“I do not want to be sugar, I want to taste 
it,” clearlj^ explains this Yaishnavic position. 
Worship of the Lord is necessar3' according to 
the Samkar a- Vedanta thought only in a lower 
stage of spiritual evolution. In the highest 
stage of illumination, when all individual 
consciousness is completel}^ merged in the 
Universal Consciousness, there is no worship, 
and, therefore, the consciousness of form, 
though it be not material but spiritual form, 
is not necessaril}" implied in Yedantic monism. 
But in every other system, whether Hindu 
Yaishnavic or Shaiva or Christian or Islam or 
Judaic, which accepts the worship of the 
Lord as an eternal duty, we must concede to 
the Lord some notes or marks of differentia- 
tion from His worshipper. Bengal Yaishna- 
vism declares that these notes or marks or, in 
a word, this ‘form’ of the Lord is not material 
but spiritual. The Lord, therefore, is not 
without form but has a spiritual form of His 
Own. The Lord is not without body but has 
a spiritual body. He is not without senses or 
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sense-organs but has spiritual senses or sense- 
organs. 

Then again, those who believe in life after 
death or the continuity of the human persona- 
lity after the dissolution of the phj'sical 
organism in and through which this x^erso- 
nality expresses and realises itself on the 
plane of the living, must posit some form or 
note or mark or differentiation by which these 
Ijersonalities can be recognised on the other 
side, which recognition is a fundamental pos- 
tulate of our faith in life after death. All 
these similarly irresistibly drive us to the 
conclusion that the human spirit or soul and 
the Divine or the Universal Sinrit or God, both 
must have spiritual forms by means of which 
they stand differentiated from one another 
and through whieh ean only one spirit reeog- 
nise another spirit in the spirit-world. Shree 
Chaitanya’s x)hilosophy of the Absolute, as 
summed up very briefly in his reply to the 
Samkara-Yedantic doetrine of absolute monism, 
is evidentlj" derived from these examinations 
and analyses of universal x’S3'chological 
experiences. 

An analj^sis of our sense-experiences in 
the light of the law of evolution also lends 
sui^ijort to Shree Chaitanj’-a’s iihilosoph}' of 
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the Absolute. The Absolute or Paranmtattva, 
which may be translated into English as the 
Ultimate Reality, in Bengal Yaishnavism is 
not without form or body, but has a spiritual 
body of its own. This phj^sical body, which 
evolves from what is called a primary cell 
in biology, must have for its Regulative 
Idea a perfect and eternally realised form 
of the body into which it ultimately develops. 
This ‘form’ is not a thing of fle.sh and blood. 
E'lesh and blood merely organise the idea. 
Behind our plij^sical body this idea can only 
be what is called a spiritual idea. Our phy- 
.sical bodies ]^osit, therefore, at the back of 
their biological evolution an eternally realised 
idea or spiritual form. In comparing the beauty 
of difterent human bodies we refer them to a 
universal human form, universal or infinite 
not as covei'ing all spjiee but as an embodi- 
ment of the highest perfection of the body. 
It is in the light of this eternally realised 
and absoluteh" perfect human body or form 
that we make these comparisons of good, 
better and best, and are able to pass our 
aesthetic judgment on them. This perfected 
human form is the logic of all our conceptions 
of and judgment on the beauty of the hviman 
body. In the realisations of Bengal Yaish- 
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navism this ctenially realised and eternally 
])erfeet human body is the siiiritual form or 
body of the Lord. It differs from our physical 
body in this, namely, that while our ])hysical 
body is subject to growth, disease and decay, 
that are characteristic of all flesh, the Body of 
the Absolute or Shree Krishna is not and can- 
not be subject to the common ailments of our 
flesh. It knows no growth, it knows no 
decay, is not subject to dissolution. It is 
eternally realised, eternally perfect, and 
as such stands as the Regulative Idea of our 
own frames of flesh. This is really what 
the realisations of Bengal Yaishnavism mean 
when these speak of the essentiallj^ human 
form of Shree Krishna. 

The same remark equally applies to our 
])hysical senses and the organs of our sense- 
knowledge. The eye, the ear, all these pass 
through processes of evolution. These organs 
develop gradually in the womb of our mother. 
This process irresistibly^ posits eternally 
realised and perfect forms of these different 
sense-organs. These are not and cannot 
possibly be carnal or composed of flesh and 
blood, though they are organised through 
flesh and blood during the process of their 
evolution in the human body. The primary 
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cell from which this body has developed had 
no sense-organs. They existed and could 
possibly exist onl}' as what we call an idea. 
All evolution is reallj' the evolution of an idea. 
This idea is, however, not a figment of our 
fancj', but an eternally realised spiritual 
entity. This is what Shree Chaitanya refer- 
red to as Chidaiavartfa. All these psychological 
experiences, therefore, irresistibly" force the 
conclusion that Brahman or the Absolute from 
Whom this world has come into being. Who 
is the origin of both what we call Nature and 
Man, is not and cannot possibly be formless 
or nirakara ; nor can He possibly have a carnal 
body and carnal senses like those with which 
we are endowed, but must have an eternally 
realised and eternally perfect Sjuritual body of 
His own, organised in and through spiritual 
organs of perception and emotion and will, 
through which He holds together in His own 
Consciousness this universe of sense-objects 
and by means of which He eternally enjoys 
these objects and works His own will upon 
them. 

As Shree Chaitanya pointed out, the 
central concept of the Absolute in the Bengal 
Vaishnava school is Bhagavan. The term is, 
•'no doubt, in common use both among the 
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folio wer.s of the Samkara- Vedanta and the 
followers of Shree Chaitiinj^a. But the latter 
have carried the logic of this concept Bhaga- 
van to its utmost reality. Bhagavan means 
literally one who is possessed of what are 
called bhaga-s in Sanskrit. ThcvSe 6^rtga-s are, 
(i) Aisvarya* — sense-objects, — “shabda, sparsa, 
rupa, rasa, gandha” or sound, touch, vision, 
taste and smell — objects that have these 
qualities ; (ii) Veerya, which means the potency 
or strength of the senses of sight, audition, 
touch etc, ; (iii) Yasha or good repute ; (iv) 
Shree or that which attracts others to oneself ; 
(v) Jnanam — knowledge or illumination ; (vi) 
Vairagya or freedom from attachment and 
repulsion. Bhagavan means one who has in him 
these six bhaga-s in their entirety. In plain 
language Bhagavan is He Who holds within 
Himself all sense-objects in their essence, Who 
has the full capacity" of the senses to hold and 
enjoy all sense-objects. Who possesses all good 
repute. Who has in its fullest measure the 
quality of attracting (other beings), Who has 

Aisvarya literally means possessions and powers. It also 
means psychic or occult or spiritual or yogic powers. It is in this 
sense that the term is popularly interpreted by mediaeval Hindu 
thought. But as in the definition of Bhagavan this Aisvarya is 
related to Veerya, which means the power of the senses to seize 
and enjoy their objects, Aisvarya here must mean sense-objects. 
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all knowlcflgc, and coini^lete aloofness from 
both attachment and rejinlsion. This Bhagavan 
holds within Himself all sense-objects. In 
other words, the whole itniverse of both 
matter and men exist in the very Being of 
Bhagavan. He is not withoitt sen.se-organs, 
though his sense-organs are not like our sense- 
organs physieal, but spiritual. 

The senses exist organised in our bodies ; 
Bhagavan has also His bodj^, though it is 
not like our bodies made of mortal flesh. 
Bhagavan has also a soeial organism, the 
contents of which are spirit like Himself, of 
the same kind or class as Himself but differing 
from Him in that they are not independent 
existences but dependent on Him for their 
existence and activities. Bhagavan not only 
has the power of attraction in Him but as 
no power exists in the abstract. He has 
in His own being those whom He cons- 
tantly attracts by His own qualities. This 
is the logic of the term Bhagavan as applied 
to the Absolute. And these are the contents 
of the conception of the Absolute or what 
may be called the Concrete Universal in the 
Vaishnavic thought of Bengal. 

In our Vaishnavic thought and realisa- 
tion the world, therefore, is not unreal or an 
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illusion. It is not even what is popularly 
called relatively real, but absolutely real, 
though here in our experience this reality is 
a progressively realising reality, which exists 
eternally realised in the Being of Bhagavan. 
In this, Bengal Yaishnavism (and generally 
more or less all the Vaishnavic schools of 
Hinduism) stands differentiated from the 
popular mediaeval thoughts and philosophies 
of India that are fatally obsessed bj’ the 
Yedantic dogma of Maya or Illusion ; and 
wherein the negation of this world, as distin- 
guished from its spiritualisation or idealisa- 
tion, is an overwhelming note, with the result 
that renvmciation of the world, supression 
of all natural instincts, however healthy, and 
the rejiudiation of jill normal obligations of 
human love and affection became a dominant 
note in the religious life ond spiritual endea- 
vours of this medieval Hinduism. Bengal 
Yaishnavism entered a strong protest against 
these. It frankly accepted the fundamental 
truths of mediaeval Yedantic culture and 
therefore did not absolutely repudiate the 
fundamental disciplines of so-called asceticism 
and nionasticism, but only corrected its false 
philosophy and abnormal excesses. The object 
of asceticism is not the suiiression of the 
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natural desires and appetites of the flesh, but 
their regulation. This regulation is absolute- 
ly essential, in fact, for even the very enjoy- 
ment of these appetites and desires. But 
even this regulation, though it must form the 
very plinth and foundation of the spiritual 
life, must fail of its purpose unless it has as 
its objective, spiritualisation or idealisa- 
tion. Bengal Yaishnavism pursues this process 
of idealisation and spiritualisation of all our 
sense-activities, culminating in the realisation 
of the Anandam of the Lord Himself in and 
through our relations of love and service. For 
this idealisation it is essential that the devotee 
should establish his complete master5' over 
his senses and free himself from the domina- 
tion of sense-contacts and the sense-life over 
his inner spiritual life. This is an essential pre- 
condition of the pursuit of the way of BhaJcti 
or Love of God, which is the objective of our 
Yaishnavic culture. It repudiates absolute 
asceticism, which really is not detachment or 
vairagya but is found at the ultimate analysis 
to be even a worse form of attachment itself, 
which results from a consciousness of con- 
flict and not the realisation of that higher 
synthesis wherein there is neither good nor 
evil but both are subsumed as spokes in the 
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wheel of the Ultimate All-Good. It accepts, 
however, the essential point in asceticism, 
which is meant to secure the freedom of the 
spirit from the domination of the flesh. 
Yaishnavic discipline seeks to secure this free- 
dom by consecrating all our senses and our 
domestic and social relations to the Lord. 
When the conceit of our personality or indi- 
viduality is completely cured, and with the 
elimination of all self-regarding desires in 
the pursuit of our sense-life and the pleasures 
and obligations of the domestic and social 
relations, these are completely transfigured 
as the leelOf or the sport of the Lord Himself, 
the Yaishnavic ideal is realised, so far as 
such realisation of the Absolute is possible 
within the limitations of man’s earthly life. 

To sum up, the Absolute or the Ultimate 
Reality in Bengal Yaishnavic thought is 
not nirakara or formless — a mere abstraction 
or generalisation of our experiences but is a 
Concrete Reality. Asa Person He stands differ- 
entiated from all other objects and persons 
in creation. Therefore, He has necessary 
notes and marks constituting the elements 
of this differentiation. These notes and 
marks are fundamental and necessai-y ele- 
ments of what we understand by form or 
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body. The Absolute, therefore, has a body, 
but not a mortal body like ours, which is 
subject to growth and decay. But even 
this body cannot be explained unless it 
has as its Regulative Idea an eternall3'- 
realised ideal or prototj'pe. That prototype 
cannot be something physical or material 
but must necessarily be non-physical and 
non-material or what we understand as 
spiritual. The Absolute has a non-material, 
non-phj’sical or spiritual bod3'. Only to 
seize this truth we must first of all completely 
get rid of the very common conception 
of the Infinite as a Spacial Infinite, All our 
confusions regarding the Absolute or most 
of these arise from this wrong notion. 
The Absolute has also sense-organs similar 
to ours, though unlike our organs His organs 
are not ph3’^sical and material. Indeed, 
even our sense-organs are really not 
absolutely physical or material. Behind 
these organs, clothed in flesh, there stand 
spiritual essences, wherein we have to seek 
and find their truth and meaning. Our 
sense-organs are subject to the universal law 
of evolution ; they grow from less to more ; 
they are subject to growth and decay. But 
this process of evolution cannot be ration- 
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ally understood or explained unless on the 
assumption that there stand behind these 
organs eternally realised organs which cons- 
titute the Regulative Idea in the evolution 
of our sense-organs. The Absolute has 
eternally realised organs of His own. He 
has the organ of sight. This visible universe 
is held together in and by His vision or the 
visual organ. Similarly, He has an eternally 
realised organ of audition, wherein is held 
together the entire universe of sound. And 
so on and so forth. And as these organs are 
not merely organs of knowledge but as every 
contact of these organs with their objects 
produces joy or Anandam, the Absolute in 
the conception of Bengal Yaishnavism is 
not only not without body, but His body 
is the organisation of all joy, all romance, all 
love and all happiness. He is called Mkhila- 
rasamritamurti or the embodiment of eternal 
joy and eternal bliss. 

But the boldest and the grandest 
achievement of the Yaishnava thought of 
Bengal is its conception of the Absolute as 
the Perfected Man. This idea is older than 
Shree Chaitanya Mahapravu, the founder 
of the Bengal school of Yaishnavism. It was, 
therefore, really the realisation or revelation 
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of the age-long genius and culture of the 
Bengalee people, which proves that there 
must have been what may be called a 
Humanistic school of Bengalee thought and 
theology before Shree Chaitanya, from which 
his own Yaishnavisni must have received its 
inspiration. The Bengalee poet Chafldidasa. 
who was born quite a hundred years before 
Shree Chaitanya, delivered the message of this 
Humanism in the remarkable verse : 

m f wf ! 

fRT?: ^ 

which means, “Hear O Brother Man ! Above all 
is the Truth of Man ; there is none higher than 
this,” The divinity' of man as guru had been 
proclaimed by the Bengal school of Buddhism. 
Upto this day many Hindu sects in Bengal 
worship their guru as their God. This 
doctrine of the guru has been an attempt to 
universalise the doctrine of historical incarna- 
tion. The need which led to the doctrine 
of incarnation failed to be completely met by 
it. The Absolute is unknown and un- 
approachable. He has, for purposes of our 
realisation, to come down to our plane, to be 
revealed in the flesh, assume a human form 
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and character. But this incarnation did not 
or could not continue on this plane eternally. 
When, therefore, a Christ or a Buddha passed 
away, the need of humanity for an ever- 
present Human Deity still remained. This 
necessity was sought to be met by the 
dogma of Popery in Christendom, and by 
the dogma of the guru in Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The guru is an individual 
man, endowed with divine powers. 
Chandidasa, however, went further than the 
apotheosis of the guru^ which had" already 
been familiar to both Hinduism and Buddhism. 
He delivered his message to all men — “Hear 
O Brother Man !” In this he proclaimed also 
the doctrine of what is called the Brotherhood 
of Man, which is a necessary corollary to the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Man. Bengal 
Yaishnavism developed this declaration of 
Chandidasa in its philosophy and art. In the 
theology of Bengal Yaishnavism the Ultimate 
Reality or Para/matattvci> is Bhagavan. This 
Bhagavanis Shree Krishna, 

Shree Krishna is Bhagavan Himself. The 
significance of the word or himself in this 
text is that this Shree Krishna, who is realised 
by Bengal Yaishnavism as Bhagavan or the 
Ultimate Reality is not an incarnation. 
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While every school of the Krishna cult in 
Hinduism regards Shree Krishna as an incar- 
nation of the Lord, it is the Bengal school 
only which rejects this dogma as heresy, and 
declares that Shree Krishna, who is the object 
of Vaishnavic worship in Bengal, is not an 
incarnation of the Lord but the very Lord 
Himself. The Chaitanya Charitararita, which 
is regarded as the special scripture of the 
Bengal school of Yaishnavism, says that 
Shree Krishna is ‘‘‘"avataree" or That from 
which all a/catara'^ or incarnations proceed or 
emanate. He is Himself not an incarnation 
or emanation, but the root and origin of all 
incarnations and emanations. ^^In the Bhaga- 
vata Purana, however, Shree Krishna has 
been counted as an avatara by Shukdeva. But 
Shukdeva repented of this sin against the 
Lord, and, therefore, he corrected himself 
subsequently by declaring that Shree Krishna 
was not an incarnation or emanation of the 
Lord but the Lord Himself. And this Shree 
Krishna of Bengal Yaishnavism is differ- 
ent from the Shree Krishna of the clan of 
the Yadus, the Shree Krishna of the Maha- 
bharata epic. The Shree Krishna whom the 
Bengal Vaishnavas worship never moves from 
Brmdabana. Brindabana, as we have seen, 
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is the etei'nally realised pi*ototype of the pro- 
gressively realising universe in the midst of 
which we live. This Brindabana is in the 
very Being of the Lord. And when Shree 
Krishna never moves from His Eternal Being 
or State, He cannot be an incarnation or 
emanation ; because, such incarnation or 
emanation is inconceivable unless He moves 
from His eternal state. This is the logic of 
the Bengal Yaishnavic position in regard to 
Shree Krishna, This Shree Krishna is alwaj-^s 
of the human form — two-handed, never four- 
handed or six-handed, as he has been des- 
cribed in the popular Krishna cult and legend. 
These four-handed or six-handed conceptions 
are imaginary and fanciful made by the 
devotees to help them in their devotions. 
They are not the real form oi Shree Krishna. 
All these have been expressly declared in 
the scriptures of Bengal Vaishuavism. 
Summing up these conceptions of the Divine 
Personality the Bengal Yaishnavas declare : 

wra i 

Of all the sports of Shree Krishna the 
highest and best is that acted on the human 
plane ; in this sport His instrument or help is 
the human body. 
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In this conception of Shree Krishna as the 
Lord or Bhagavan, Bengal Yaishnavic thought 
has followed the inexorable logic of the 
general Ved antic position as distinguished 
from the position of the Samkara-Yedantic 
school. Brahman is both the efficient and 
the material cause of the universe. This is 
the general Yedantic position. Following 
the logic of it, Yedantic thought tried to 
explain this universe by positing Brahman 
behind it. What Bengal Yaishnavism did, 
however, was to go further and ask itself, 
if the explanation of the universe is that it 
has emanated from Brahman, the question 
arises, is this emanation real or only apparent ? 
Popular Yedantism, and in this term must 
be included ordinary Yaishnavism also, 
declares that it is not real but only apparent. 
Bengal Yaishnavism, however, as I have 
already indicated, believes in the reality of 
the universe, not outside but in the very 
Being of the Lord. It is from there, where 
this universe exists eternally realised, that 
it has emanated, and been manifested as a 
progressively realising reality. Not only this 
universe but man also exists in the very Being 
of the Lord eternally realised. And of this 
spiritual human kingdom, composed of eter- 
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nally realised humans, Shree Krishna stands 
as the centre. He is the Lord and Master of 
this eternally realised human kingdom. But 
here He rules only and absolutely through 
love, and not through fear or awe. The 
soul of love is the sense of kinship, instinct 
with the spirit of equality. In sport, all the 
players, though playing different parts, are 
not dominated by any sense of inferiority or 
fear. What we call democracy really reigns 
in the play-ground. The subordination of 
the different players to their leader or captain 
is really self-determined and not super- 
imposed from above or outside, and therefore 
breeds no conceit of superiority or sense 
of inferiority. This is the conception of 
Bxdndabana as a social ideal in Bengal 
Vaishnavisin. Shree Krishna is made to 
almost lament the universal usage of His 
worshippers, who stand in fear of Him, in awe 
of His might and majesty. And He desires 
for the pure love and affection of His devotees, 
unmoved by any consciousness of His greatness 
and grandeur. He wants. He says, the 
simple love of His devotees. “The mother- 
love that chastises me, the friend who 
challenges my superiority and rides on my 
back and oflfers me his food out of his own 
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mouth, the lover who in a fit of anger charges 
me with infiddity and sends me away from 
her, — all these are infinitely more pleasing 
to me than the hymns of the Yedas that 
proclaim my glory.” All these present an 
exquisite democratic ideal of Bhakti or Love 
of God. In this Bengal Yaishnavism has 
organised in theology and devotion the age- 
long genius and individuality of the Bengalee 
people. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Bengal Bhakti Cult. 

The Bhakti cult iu Bengal is one of the 
distinct features of the geniiis and character 
of the Bengalee people. Bhakti means love 
of God. It is a ver3’^ old Hindu cult. In 
very ancient India, in what ma.y be called 
the Yedic Age, or more accurately the Sutra 
period of Yedic histor3', we had this cult, 
where it was called Shandilya-Vidya ; the 
well-known Shandilya-Sutras were the authori- 
tative scripture of this old Bhakti cult. In 
the Shandilya~Sutra, Bhakti is defined as 
supreme devotion (lit. attachment) to the 
Lord or Isvai'a. Isvara literally means 
He Who directs and provides. Isvara is the 
Universal Providence, the Ruler and Governor 
of the universe. The cultivation of devotion 
or attachment to Him calls for the contem- 
plation of the Lord as Providence. We receive 
everything from Him We have received 
our life, our bodily organs, our senses and 
their objects, our wealth and progeny — all 
things and persons that contribute to our 
happiness, from Him. The contemplation of 
these gifts of the liord is the central method 
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of the cultivation of Bhakti as defined in the 
Shmdilya-Sntra, 

This definition of Bhakti governed 
all the Bhakti cults of India, more or 
less, upto the time of Shree Chaitanya 
Mahapravu, the founder of Bengal Yaishna- 
vism. Bengal Yaishnavism discovered and 
revealed a new type of Bhakti called ragatmika 
or ragannga. Baga means passion in a spe- 
cific sense what may be called the sex passion, 
that passion which is the soul of the sex 
romance or the love organised in the pas- 
sionate attachment between man and wife, 
or the hero and the heroine in literature. 
The cultivation of this passion in relation to 
the Lord is called ragannga or ragatmika 
bhakti by the Bengal Yaishnavas. The defini- 
tion of Bhakti of Bengal Vaishnavism is, 
therefore, somewhat different from the older 
definition of Shandilya, and even superior to 
it on account of its clearer human note. This 
definition is the worship of the Lord, Who 
is the Director of alT^r senses, through the 
activity of those senses themselves. The 
original text runs thus ; 

faimV 
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The service of the Lord of the senses through 
the senses is called JBhakti. But to warn against 
reducing this Bhakti to gross sensuousness or 
sensuality this definition of Bhakti qualifies 
the senses by the adjectives in the first part 
of this couplet, which mean that these senses 
must be absolutely freed from all self-regard- 
ing desires and be purified through the pur- 
suit of the Lord alone as the Supreme Object of 
all sense-activities. Bhakti or Love of God, 
according to the Bengal sehool, must not, 
therefore, be identified with the pursuit of 
sensuality. The senses must be purified 
first, and they must be freed from all desire 
for self-enjoyment. For this object Bengal 
Yaishnavism has very clearly indicated the 
difference between lust and love. Lust in 
Bengalee is kama, and love is prema. The 
terms, however, came to be mixed up in 
popular imagination, wherein there was a 
distinct degeneration of both the words. 
This degeneration must have been present at 
the time of the birth of the Chaitanya Move- 
ment in Bengal. The two words had, there- 
fore, to be differentiated by the Chaitanya 
Movement, which initiated a new Bhakti 
cult. In the Chaitanya-Charitamrita, there- 
fore, we find kama or lust defined as desire for 
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tke satisfaction of one’s own senses ; while 
prema is defined as desire for the satisfaction 
of the senses of Shree Krishna. 

W’W «»ro i 

Satisfaction of the senses is an element 
common to both lust and love. The difference 
between the two is in their conscious objec- 
tives. In lust the desire for self-satisfaction 
or self-enjoyment dominates. In love not 
self-enjoyment, but the enjoyment or pleasure 
of the object of love overwhelms and almost 
obliterates the desire for self-enjo3’^ment. 
This is the culmination of all love-romance. 
The consciousness of self is completely lost 
in the highest and purest love. This is 
common human experience. Our love, as 
George Elliot somewhere saj's, “at its highest 
flood loses itself in the Infinite’’, which means 
that the culmination of all true love, 
even in human experience, is not only the 
complete absence of the consciousness 
of self, but the realisation of the Universal in 
and through our particular passions. This 
universal human experience is really theori^h 
of the raganttga cult of Bengal Yaishnavism. 
It is this universal human experience of 
the sex-passion or sex-romance that has 
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inspired the specific definition of Bhakti of 
the Bengal school. This is the real expla- 
nation of the intensely humanistic note of 
the Bhakti cult in Bengal. It has its root in 
the conception of the Ultimate Reality as 
the Universal Man, as the highest revelation 
of the Divine Personality or Shree Bhagavan. 

In the cultivation of this Bhakti, the first 
step is the realisation of the Absolute as the 
objective of all our sense-activities. The 
Object of the sense of sight is form or rupam 
as it is called in our language and literature. 
The object of the sense of hearing is sound 
or shavda ; of the sense of touch is heat and 
cold and softness and hardness ; of the sense 
of smell is odour ; of the palate is taste. 
Shavda-sparsa-mpa-rasa-gandha, — these are the 
objects of our five senses of audition, touch, 
vision, taste and smell. These constitute the 
fundamental elements of our sense-knowledge 
or perceptions 

The senses and their objects are organically 
co-related to each other. The world of sight 
and our visual organ, the world of sound and 
our audition, the world of smell and our 
organ of smell, the world of taste and our 
palate, and the tangible world and the sense 
of touch, — these depend upon each other for 
4 
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their existence. It is impossible to conceive 
whether the eye existed before the evolution 
of the visual universe, or whether the visual 
universe existed before the evolution of the 
organ of vision. The one is absolutely 
dependent upon the other for its existence. 
This is true of all our other senses. This 
objective world and our senses, organised in 
and through our consciousness, form one 
organic whole. This is the logic of our 
sense-experience. And this logic drives us to 
the irresistible conclusion of the existence of 
Eternal and Universal Consciousness, whieh 
has held together this objective world on the 
one side, and our consciousness, with all our 
sense-organs, on the other, from eternity to 
eternity. This Universal Consciousness or 
Shree Bhagavan or Shree Krishna of the 
Bengal Yaishnava cult is, therefore, the root 
and realisation of all our sense-life and sense- 
activity. He is, as the Upanishads say, the 
Eye of our eye, the Ear of our ear, the Mind of 
our mind in our subjective life and expe- 
rience on the one side, as He is the soul and 
essence of all rupaniy all shavda, all sparsay all 
rasa and all gandha on the other. These 
five, shavda etc., though organised in our 
material organs of audition etc, are themselves 
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non-material or spiritual. They are called the 
measure ( matra ) of all material objects. 
These exist eternally realised and perfect in 
Shree Krishna, as the Object ol our senses. 
They are organised in the Being of the Lord. 
Therefore, the eternal and universal objective 
of all our sense-organs is really not the 
particularities of our sense-experiences, but as 
objects that exist eternall3^ realised in the 
very Being of the Lord Himself. This is the 
postulate that stands behind the definition of 
Bhakti as the worship or the service of the 
Lord through our senses. This is the impli- 
cation of the injunction that for the realisation 
of this ideal of Bhakti the senses must be 
purified not bj" negative methods of popular 
mediaeval repressions and renunciations but 
through their idealisation and spirituali- 
sation in the consciousness of the working and 
presence of Shree Bhagavan or Shree Krishna 
inside our sense-organs on the one hand, 
and in all sense-objects, on the other. This 
consciousness must necessarily’- cure all conceits 
of our individual ownership in our senses. It 
must also necessarily cure all self-regarding 
desires as a sin against the Lord Himself, and 
as suicidal to our own highest realisation of our 
sense-activities and sense-enjoyment as well. 
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The definition of Shakti as the service of 
the Lord of the senses with the senses points 
to the waj" of yoga or the realisation of the 
presence and operation of the Lord in this 
world of sense-objects on the one side, and 
in our sense-organs on the other. This may 
even be the Bhakti of the Samkara- Vedanta 
school. The Samkara-Yedanteen also strives 
to realise the presence of Brahman in every 
object as well as in his senses themselves. 
This is the union of conciousness or jnana- 
yoga. But Bhakti as realised by the Bengal 
school is not merely the Union of Conscious- 
ness or the realisation of Brahman in all 
objects as well as in the senses through which 
we cognise them, but the Union of Love, 
which means the union of the devotee with 
the Lord in all His passions or desires and 
activities. This is a concrete and more com- 
plete union. This union is possible only on 
the plane of love. Mere consciousness of the 
Universal Presence of the Lord cannot bring 
it about, particularly as that consciousness 
may be the result of abstraction, the Lord 
Himself being realised as what is called the 
Abstract Universal or the Nirgwna Brahman 
of our ancient theology. The union, which is 
the ideal of Bhakti or Love of God, as realised 
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by the Bengal school, is not only the union of 
consciousness or jnanam, but also the union of 
passions and desires and the will of the devotee, 
with those of the Object of his devotion. The 
Lord here is conceived not as undifferentiated 
but as self-differentiated unity. He is cons- 
tantly striving for re-integration with Him- 
self. This is the passion of the Lord. This 
desire is the soul of our love also. We cannot 
know that which is not already in us. In all 
our act of knowing there is this universal fact 
of differentiation and integration. Similarly, 
in our love or passion, we do not really desire 
something foreign to us, but always and onl3’- 
that which is in our subliminal consciousness as 
perfect beaut This word beaitty, however, 
hardly exhausts the truth of love. Our word 
for it is rasa. Literally rasa means that which 
gives satisfaction and enjoyment. This rasa is 
what attracts us to things that we desire or 
like or love. This rasa is the soul and essence 
of what we understand as love or prema. The 
definition of Bhakti as 

or the realisation that the Lord is mine and I 
am the Lord’s — is fuller than the definition of 
Bhakti as the service of the Lord of the senses 
with the senses. In this service, the senses. 
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cured of the conceit that they are mine, are 
consecrated to the Lord through contempla- 
tion of the Lord as the real owner of them. 
My eyes are His. He sees and enjoys His 
universe of rupam through m3' e3'es. M3' ears 
are His. He cognises the world of sound and 
enjo3'S it through my ears. So on and so 
forth with regard to all our senses. This is 
the service of the Lord of the senses through 
the senses. But this is rcall3' partial union. 
There ma3' not neccssaril3' be an3' passion in 
this service of the Lord of the .senses throitgh 
the senses. But cvcr3' act of knowledge creates 
or provokes some desire. Knowing and feeling 
are organicall3' bound uj) together. Mere 
kixowing is an eibstraction. We do not know 
any such thing in actvial experience. We may 
suppress the desire that follows knowing, and 
thereb3' think that knowing need not be fol- 
lowed b3' desire. That is reall3' an abstraction. 
In actualit3' knowing must generate desire, 
and desire must with equal necessit3' prompt 
activit3'. Knowing and feeling and willing 
are inseparable in actual experience, though 
they ma3' be conceived as sepai'ated or separable 
in the abstract. 

These three — knowing, feeling and willing, 
of knowledge, emotions and will — constitute 
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the full contents of ovir consciousness. These 
constitute the eternal elements of all conscious- 
ness. They are, or must be, present as 
constituent elements of the Divine Consciousness 
also. The Lord not only knows all, but 
also must desire all and must, therefore, 
operate upon all to shape and mould them 
to His desire. This is the only rational 
interpretation of Evolution from the theistic 
stand-point. This desire to evolve perfection 
from an imperfect world, that is constantly 
moving towards perfection, is the Passion of 
the Lord. This is the only way in which 
we can understand and interpret His Passion. 
This Passion of the Lord has its necessary 
counter-part in the human desire for love and 
perfection. This is the root of all JBhakti or 
love of the Lord. All passion means yearning 
for union, and the j’-eaming of the soul for 
union with the Oversoul or the Lord is the 
very essence of JBhakti. This union has been 
realised in the cult of Bhakti in Bengal in a 
three-fold way. First, union of consciousness 
called jnana-yoga ; second, union of love or 
the emotions, called bhakti-yoga ; and third, 
the union of the will, called karma-yoga. All 
these three are combined in the Bengal 
cult of Bhakti. j The hhakta or devotee, who 
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has reached this goal, lives in. perpetual 
consciousness of the Divine Presence. All 
his senses realise Him in all their objects and 
activities. The eye sees His rupam in all 
visible objects ; the ear hears His shavda in 
every sound ; and so on and so forth. The 
mind is possessed absolutely by thought of 
Him. This is the union of consciousness or 
jnana-yoga. But this consciousness of the 
presence of the Lord in all things and in all 
thoughts necessarilj’^ provoke desire or passion 
to enjoy Him. And this desire with equal 
necessity leads to the complete merging of 
the self of the devotee into the Self of the 
Divine. When this union of consciousness and 
the union of desire or emotion is realised, 
then necessarily follows the complete merging 
of the will of the devotee into the Will of his 
Deity. He works not from any self-regarding 
motive, but from passion for fulfilling the 
Will of his Lord. This is one aspect of 
karma-yoga. Another as[)ect of it is that 
the devotee, when he has attained this com- 
plete union in consciousness, in emotions and in 
will with his Lord, he out of sheer joy throws 
himself into imitating his Lord or more 
accurately the sport or leela of his Lord in 
his own life. In this realisation the devotee 
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fills his whole world with the instruments of 
the leela of the Lord. His own mother 
becomes then the symbol of the eternally 
realised Motherhood of the Lord. His own 
father becomes the manifestation of the 
eternally realised Fatherhood of God. These 
earthly relations of ours exist eternally 
realised in the very Being of Bhagavan as 
contents of that Being. All these earthly 
relations become in the consciousness of the 
devotee representations of their eternally 
realised prototype in the Being of the Lord, 
or His manifestations here below. P'ather, 
mother, brother, sister, friend and lover, all 
become to the devotee, who has attained 
this high state of Bhakti, instruments and 

revelations of the Love of God. Social enjoy- 

rnents and service thus become enjoyment 
and service of the Lord Himself 

In the realisations of the Bengal Bhakti 
school Bhagavan or the Lord Shree Krishna 
has been revealed as , which 

means the eternal embodiment of all ms«-s. 



CHAPTER III. 

Art in Bengal Vaishnavism. 

This concept Nilchilarasamritamurti or the 
eternal embodiment of all rasa-^ is the soul and 
essence of the Yaishnavic aesthetics of Bengal. 
Anandam or bliss or joy is the soul of all art. 
This anandam is the eternal quest of art, 
whether of painting or sculpture or architec- 
ture or poetry or music. A synonym for this 
anandam in Hindu thought and realisation is 
Rasa. The Absolute has been described in the 
Upanishad as Ba^. 

T’Bt I W. 

He is rasa. 

Thi'ough gaining this rasa all beings are 
possessed with anandam. Another text says 
that all creatures subsist on a particle of the 
anandam of Brahman or the Absolute. This 
rasa is, therefore, the soul and substance of all 
our enjoyment, whether material or sensuous 
or spiritual. And as the logic of all our enjoy- 
ments is the Absolute, the Absolute has been 
realised in our Yaishnavic experiences as the 
Eternal Embodiment of all rasa . He is 
Nikhilarasamritamurti. 
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The philosophy of art in Bengal Yaishna- 
vism divides the rasci-s into two categories, 
namely, those that are permanent and those 
that arc accidental. The permanent rasas are 
called nitya in Sanskrit and Bengalee. The 
rasas of the other class are called agantuka 
or those that eome occasionally. The nine 
rasas of general Hindu aesthetics belong to 
this latter category. They are (i) sringara, 
that which is associated with the sex function ; 

(ii) hashya, that which jjroduces laughter ; 

(iii) admta, that which jiroduces wonder ; (iv) 
karttna, that which excites compassion ; (v) 
raudra, that which produces awe ; (vi) hhaya- 
naka, that which produces fear ; (vii) vibhatsa, 
that which produces disgust ; (viii) veera, 
the heroic ; and (ix) shanta, complete equani- 
mity. These nine rasas, may also be called 
natural rasas. These are produced by our 
contact with natural objects and phenomena. 
They arc the results of our objective experience. 
They are not necessarily the creation of our 
relations with other humans. We observe srin- 
gara even in the animal kingdom. And even in 
Nature we visualise sometimes the randra or 
the terrible, and sometimes, as before a storm 
bursts, shanta or absolute calm, as of a flame 
undisturbed by a breath of wind. 
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Yaishiiava aesthetics has realised four rasas 
that ai*e produced by the romance of our human 
relations. These are (i) dasya, or the romance 
of the master and servitor relation, or the 
relation between subject and king or the 
romance of the filial relation ; (ii) sakhya or 
the romance of friendship ; (iii) batsalya or the 
romance of father and mother love ; and (iv) 
madhurya or the romance of the man and 
wife or the hero and heroine affection in litera- 
ture. Though shanta is counted as a rasa in 
Hindu aesthetics, it is not seriously enumera- 
ted as a rasa in the Bhakti cult of Bengal, 
because shanta does not enter into any of these 
human relations. All romance is moved by 
passion, which reallj’’ disturbs our equanimity. 
In romantic affection, whether the object of it 
be a king or a parent or a friend, or child or 
a lover, we become the sport of our passion, 
and lose that self-control which is the soul of 
equanimity or the shanta rasa. And as the culti- 
vation and realisation of bhakti as under- 
stood by" the Bengal school, involves a passion- 
ate longing for the Lord, shanta or equani- 
mity has no place in it. Therefore,' Bengal 
Vaishnavism does not count shanta as a 
constituent element of its bhakti or love of 
God. But it is nevertheless regarded as abso- 
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lutely essential to the attainment of real 
bhakti, according to the realisations of Bengal 
Yaishnavism. As already stated, whether we 
accept and pursue the ideal of bhakti as the 
service of the Lord of the senses through sense- 
activities or as complete self-surrender to the 
Yishnu with supreme love, the purification of 
the senses, through universal God-realisation 
and the attainment of complete equanimity 
thereby, must be accepted as an absolute condi- 
tion-precedent of the cultivation of bhakti. This 
is particularly' necessary for the realisation of 
bhakti or love of God in and through our human 
relations of love and service, which is implied in 
the pursuit of bhakti through the four specific 
rasas, dasya, sakhya, batsalya and madhura. 
The apotheosis of these human relations 
or the complete elimination of our carnal 
conception regarding the objects of our love 
and affection as mere men and women, or, in 
other words, the realisation of the Absolute in 
all His fullness and perfection in the objects of 
our love aud affection, — this is a necessary- 
pre-condition of the pursuit of this bhakti. 
And the object of the shanta rasa, which is 
acquired through Universal God-consciousness, 
is to prepare the ground for the cultivation of 
the highest bhakti. Shanta, therefore, is not 
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regarded as a distinct rasa in the realisations 
of Yaishnavic bhakti in Bengal, but as the 
fundamental basis upon which this hhakti 
must grow. 

Love of God to be real must be something 
concrete and personal, and not a mere abs- 
traction or generalisation. The highest realisa- 
tion of love is in what we call romance. 
In romantic love the physical is overwhelmed 
by the spiritual. Though intimately asso- 
ciated with our senses, when love rises to 
the level of romance, conciousness of the 
sensuous is lost in the enjo3mient of that 
which passes beyond our senses. In fact, 
the senses are found in the romantic plane 
positive hindrances to it instead of being ins- 
trvtments of our enjoyment. The ultimate ana- 
l^'sis of our realisations of love reveals the 
fundamental fact that even while completelj'^ 
giving ourselves up to the sensuous aspect of 
it, we reallj' do not love the objects of our 
senses in our love but alwaj^s, however un- 
consciousty it miiy^be, we hanker after and seek 
something which the senses can never seize. 
This is the soul of all romance, whether it be 
the romance of the dasya or the sakhya or the 
batsalya or the madhtirya categor3^. Every 
relation of master and servant or king and 
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subject or son and father does not rise to the 
plane of romance. The essential characteristic 
of romance is the pursuit of the unseen and 
the ideal through the seen and real instru- 
ment of it. When the servitor loses himself 
completely in his master, has no desire of his 
own apart from the wishes of his master, or 
when the subject conipletel3' loses his indivi- 
dualitj' or personality^ in his sovereign lord 
and king, (as found sometimes in the feudal 
stage of socio-political evolution), or when 
the son completely loses his own personality 
in his father or mother, so that he has no 
will of his own, not only in opposition 
to that of parcivts but even apart from 
it, it is then and then only that our 
affections through these human relations 
rise to the plane of romance. In this romantic 
plane of our affections our bodies and our 
senses are transformed and overwhelmed by' 
the super-sensuous and the spiritual. The 
servant, the subject and the son lose their outer 
consciousness in what may' be called a trance, 
when in their inner consciousness they realise 
their absolute identity with the object of 
their affection. So also in the realisations of 
the other rasas. Our friendship docs not 
rise to the level of rasa or romance in every 
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case. Nor does our parental affections attain 
this ideal always. Not even is this romantic 
idane reached b}' every attachment between 
man and woman. In 999 cases out of every 
1000 we form and follow these attachments 
absolutely in the carnal plane, possessed by 
the universal animal instincts of parental 
or sexual relations. Every affection or attach- 
ment between a sci*vant and his master, a 
subject and his king, a son and his parent, a 
friend and his friend, ])arents and their 
children or between man and woman, is not 
romantic, does not rise to the level of rasa, 
which must be distinguished from the ordi- 
iicirj' physical enjoyments and attachments 
among hunnins who are still on the mere 
\ animal plane. Bengal Vaishnavism, though 
sometimes misrepresented and misinterpreted 
as the pursuit of vulgar sensuality' or what 
; is ciilled erotic in English, is really a highly 
\ spiritual culture. The sensuous and erotic inter- 
pretation of it is entirely due to the ignorance 
not Only of outsiders but even of the Yaish- 
nava crowd themselves of those deeper realisa- 
tions verified and verifiable, upon which 
both Vaishnavic theology and art have 
been built. These realisations are, 
as all real realisations as distinguished 
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from logical abstractions and philosophical 
generalisations, of an exceedingly complex 
character. In all our realisations the sensuous 
and the super-sensuous, the physical and the 
spiritual, the material and the ideal, are 
organicallj^ and indissolubly mixed up, like 
shine and shadow, as our ancients would 
say. All our I'ealisations of the spiritual are 
really through our sense-experiences. All our 
realisations of God are through our direct 
experiences of man and this world. God as 
Creator cannot be abstracted from His 
creation. The personality of God can never 
be realised except in the light of our direct 
exjDeriences of the human personality. We 
call God our Father, but the Fatherhood of 
God can only be realised directly by our own 
fatherhood. In our deepest devotions we 
address God as our F'ather, our Friend, our Lord 
or Lover. But these terms have their mean- 
ing and truth only in our direct experiences of 
the human relations. Yaishnavic bhakti and 
Vaishnavic art are both the fruit of these 
experienees of the human relations, which at 
their highest point transcend the sensuous 
and reach the plane of the super-sensuous or 
the spiritual. Purification of the senses by 
means of rigorous physical, psycho-physical and 
5 
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ethical disciplines and the exercise of that 
religious imagination — which is the soul of all 
hhahti — are, therefore, an essential pre-condition 
of the Yaishnavic bhakti. 

The most distinguishing character of 
the bhakti cult of Bengal is what may be 
called its vicariousness. The cultivation of 
this vicarious sentiment in the pursuit of 
the romantic love of God or the realisation 
of the four ms«-s in relation to the Lord 
is necessary for the cure of all self-regarding 
desires in the enjoyment of these romantic 
experiences. This is the only way to the 
complete elimination of the senses and the 
sensuous from our actual enjoyments and 
exultations of the romantic affections or rasas. 
When Emerson wrote : “I thank yc, o young 
excellent lovers, ye keep the world yoving for 
me,” he must have referred to this vicarious 
character of all selfless romance. It is not 
reallj^ outside even our ordinary experiences. 
When we enjoy the wooing of ovtr sons and 
daughters and feel a resurrection of our 
own past youth in their romances, we 
realise this vicariousness. This is a common 
experience of all those who have been able to 
rise above the lowest animal plane. In 
these vicarious experiences there is absolutely 
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no actual sense-reference. The cultivation of 
bhahti or love of God through the msa-s of Bengal 
Yaishnavism is bassd upon this psychological 
experience. Yicariousness is a fundamental 
clement of our enjoyment of all art-creations, 
whether of painting or sculpture or poetry 
and the drama or music. The highest form 
of God-realisation in the bhakti cult of Bengal, 
that which is called the raganuga bhahti, is 
reallj’’ pursued through Yaishnavic art, 
particularly through Yaishnava lyrics or 
keertana-s. These keertatia-ssook to portray the 
romance of the Purusha and His Prakriti. All 
the relations of life as wc experience them 
here below, have, as already indicated, two 
aspects, one as eternally realised in the Being 
of the Lord, and the other as progressively 
realising in our life and experiences. These 
relations exist eternally realised in Shree 
Krishna in and through His relations with 
Shree Radha or His Prakriti. As father and 
son or friend and friend or as lovers, our rela-, , 
tions here below are really reproductions of 
the eternally realised relations of love and 
romance in the Being of Shree Krishna, where- 
in His Prakriti stands as the counter-part. In 
seeking to cultivate the highest or ragantiga 
bhakti with the help of these Yaishnava 
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lyrics, we are distinctly avsked to pursue this 
vicarious method. The key to the cultiva- 
tion of this bhaJcti has been supplied by the 
Chaitanya-Charitamrita, the special scripture 
of Bengal Yaishnavism, in a very remarkable, 
though largely ignored, couplet, which says ; 
siir 

^ TnJT-SWT 13^ I 

which means that the devotee remembering 
his eternally realised “body” in Braja or 
Brindabana, day and night worships Radha- 
Krishna. In this eternally realised existence 
of ours we stand in a net-work of relations as 
parent and child, as friends, as lovers. And 
Shree Krishna and Shree Rad ha are the centre 
of this eternalh’" realised system of relations. 
The Bengal Vaishnava h’rics seek to portra3' 
the sport of the Lord with His own Prakriti 
in Brindabana for the realisation of the rasas. 
In this drama Shree Krishna represents the 
son, and Yasoda represents the mother. It is 
worthy of notice that Shree Krishna is not 
born of Yasoda, but Yasoda has, so to saj", 
adopted him as her son. Thus there is the essen- 
tial element of vicariousness in the parental 
romance of Yasoda and her husband Nanda 
with Shree Krishna. The dasya romance or 
the romantic attachment of the servitor to 
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his lord or master has found, however, a very 
small place in Bengal Yaishnava lyrics ; and 
there is really no representation of it in our 
Vaishnava keertana-s. These keertana-s are re- 
presentations of the three other rasas, the 
sakhya, the batsalya and the madhurya. And this 
last or the madhurya or the romance of the man 
and wife or hero and heroine relation forms 
the principal subject of these keertanas. And 
those who desire to pursue the ideal of ro- 
mantic or raganuga bhakti are enjoined, 
while following or enjoying these keertanas, 
to remember their eternally realised bodies, 
which are spiritual bodies, and their eter- 
nally realised relations, which are not carnal 
or sensuous but necessarily spiritual relations 
in the very Being of the Lord or Shree 
Brindabana, where everything stands in 
their ideal form and relation. In their eter- 
nally realised bodies they are not Shree Radha 
or the chief consort of Shree Krishna but 
are only, so to say, companions of Shree 
Radha. As such, they are helps to the Radha- 
Krishna sport, but not the principal actors. 
The implication is that here in their eternally 
realised beings in Braja or Brindabana, the 
devotees participate in the romantic attach- 
ment of Shree Krishna through Shree Radha 
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vicariously and not directly. 

In fact, our V aishnavic experiences are not 
without parallel in the realisations of Catholic 
Christianity. In Christian piety, as realised 
by the Catholic church, the relation which 
the devotee seeks to realise with the Father 
is a vicarious relation ; because he is a sou 
through Christ by adoption. And the objec- 
tive of Catholic Christian piety is to find a 
place by the side of the Throne of God, where 
sits the Son, engaged in eternal coloquy with 
the Father, and the highest aspiration of 
the Christian devotee is not to join in that 
coloquy himself but only to stand, in love 
and awe, by the Throne of the Almighty and 
listen to that coloquy between the Father 
and the Son. Similarly, the ideal-end and 
object of Bengal Vaishnavic piety is to mere- 
ly see “the sport of the Lord with His 
Trahriti" and thus to vicariously enjoy it. 
To seek direct participation in the Lord’s 
leela, like Shree Radha, is regarded as sin in 
the category of Bengal Yaishnavism. We 
can only enjoy His leela vicariously. And 
in this vicarious participation or enjoyment, 
there can possibly be no room for sense or 
self. Any suspicion of sense or self must inevi- 
tably destroy the essential purity and spiri- 
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tuality of the Bengal Yaishnava cult of bhakti. 

This bhakti is the pursuit of the love 
of the Lord through rasa or bhava or the emo- 
tions. And it is clearly laid down in the 
very first aphorism of the scripture of 
aesthetics or rasa of Bengal Yaishnavisni that 

I 

The mind must be completely cured of all 
sensuous attachments or sense-quickening to 
generate rasa or romance or what is called 
bhava here or the emotion. The test of the 
purity of the mind is the absence of all 
manner of sense-quickening even in the pre- 
sence of the objects of the senses before the 
senses and through them before the mind. 
This purity can only be attained by what is 
called the vicarious method of idealisation 
and spiritualisation. Those who know or 
understand these fundamentals of the Art of 
Bengal Yaishnavism cannot, therefore, charge 
it with eroticism. 

In fact, even in the ordinary experiences 
of sex passion, if only we minutely analyse 
them, we find that though it originates in 
our sex activities, it always strives to tran- 
scend these activities. As long as we have 
not been able to do so, our sex-love does not 
and cannot rise to the level of the romantic. 
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The body is not the objective of this passion. 
The whole being hungers after complete union 
with that of the object of our love. And as 
in our present life we are not mere spirit or 
soul, but our spirit or soul is indissolubly 
bound up with our body, being influenced by 
it and influencing it, we cannot in actual 
realisation completely eliminate our body 
from this hunger for complete union. But 
though we cannot absolutely negate our 
physical organs and instruments in the 
realisation of the highest romantic affection, 
we always strive to rise above the limitations 
of these in our desire for the complete union. 
Our Yaishnava lyrics have repeatedly essayed 
to present this yearning of love to eliminate, 
so far as may be, the limitations of the flesh 
in its passionate desire for union with its 
lover. And the key to this realisation is not 
abstraction of the spiritual from the physical, 
but the idealisation and spiritualisation of 
the latter. Realism and idealism have, 
therefore, been exquisitely blended together 
in the Yaishnavic cult and culture of Bengal 
in all its three essential aspects, in its 
philosophy, its religion, and its art. 

The Art of Bengal Yaishnavism is em- 
bodied in the Bengalee Yaishnavic lyrics. These 
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are to the Yaishnava devotees at once both 
their art and religion, both their poetry and 
their scripture. These lyrics are sung during 
their devotional exercises, as it is through 
these l3’rics that the Yaishnava devotees of 
Bengal seek to realise vicariously the supreme 
love of Radha and Krishna or Bhagavan and 
His Prakriti. The Rhada-Krishna leela is the 
soul and centre of these Yaishnava lyrics. 
Though they present the three dominant 
m»a-s, namely, sakhya or the romance of 
friendship, batsalya or the romance of parent 
love, and madhurya or the romance of sex 
relation, the last dominates the other two. 
And in all these Shree Krishna is the soul and 
centre. In sakhya the cowherds of Brindabana 
move round Shree Krishna as the common 
object of their romance. It is He Who leads 
them in their sport in the pasture fields, where 
they all follow Him with their cattle. It is 
again He Who is the soul and centre of the 
romance of parent-love in these lyrics, where 
Yasoda plays the part of the mother, and 
combines in her really the entire motherhood 
of Brindabana. The mothers of the youthful 
cowherds, the playmates of Shree Krishna, 
all find in Yasoda and Shree Krishna a 
representation of their own mother-love. In 
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fact, the Bengal poets have universalised this 
romance ol mother-love by making the boy 
Shree Krishna the object not only of the 
mother-love of Yasoda and the whole mother- 
folk of Brindabana, but even of the animal 
kingdom. When Shree Krishna: and the other 
cowherds lead their cattle to the pasture, even 
the cows in the herd are made to cast their 
entranced look on Shree Krishna and lick 
His limbs in rapture as they do in the case 
of their own calves, and while they do so 
milk spurts out spontaneously of their udders 
indicating a blending of the physical and the 
non-physical or the spiritual, if we may say so. 
This, I think, has absolutely no parallel in 
any literature. These Yaishnava lyrics rela- 
ting to mother-love or batsalya are a picture 
not of any particular romance of the parental 
affection, but of the universal parent-love. As 
we read these or hear them sung in keertana-s, 
we vicariously realise and enjoy this exquisite 
presentation of the ideal of parent-love 
or batsalya, where body and soul are 
blended together. So also in the presentation 
of the romance of friendship. As we read or 
listen to these lyrics, we actually re-live our 
own youths, and thus vicariously realise the 
emotions of our youthful friendships. 
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But the special feature of these Yaishnava 
lyrics is their unconscious reference to the sex 
romance, wherein all these episodes, either of 
aakhya or of hatsalya, are made to culminate 
and find their highest and final self-fulfilment. 
Because the object of all these is really to 
quicken the romantic love of the devotee for 
his Deity, the cultivation of this sentiment 
vicariously through the contemplation of the 
eternal love-sport of Shree Krishna with 
His FrakHti is the soul and essence of the 
Vaishnavic bhakti cult in Bengal. And 
though Shree Kadha is this Frakriti in a 
specific sense, all the Gopinees, whether they are 
mothers or wives, as well as the youths and 
playmates of Shree Krishna in Brindabana, 
are really included in Shree Radha — are 
manifestations of Shree Radha on different 
planes of our many-sided romantic relations. 
In fact, psychologically or more correctly 
perhaps psycho-physically, all the romances 
of human relations have, however uncon- 
sciously or subconsciously, a universal sex 
reference. There is this sex reference, however 
unconscious we may be of it and however 
shocked we may feel at the mere mention of 
it, even in the other three raaa-s, the daaya, 
the aakhya, and the bataalya of our Yaishnavic 
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aesthetics. The dasya ram or the romance of 
the servitor and master relation is different 
from and must not be identified with even 
the most loyal attachment of the servant to 
his master and of the complete subordination 
of the wishes and will of the former to those 
of the latter. The test of romance is the 
complete transfiguration of the servitor, 
both physically or in his nervous system and 
emotionally or spiritually, during his service. 
When the servant falls into a trance and loses 
all outer consciousness in an onrush of ecstacy 
at the touch of his master’s body or even at 
the sight of him, it is then and then only 
that the servitor relation rises to the plane of 
the romantic, and loses all taint not only of 
the physical but even of those degrading 
social distinctions that ordinarily constitute 
this relation. The servitor is no more 
conscious of the dignity and superiority of 
his master’s position than of the indignity and 
inferiority of his own position. He and his 
master become completely identified in the 
beatific consciousness of this romance. In 
this romance, when it is organised in the 
relation between the son and the father, the 
same thing happens, as it did in the case of 
Christ, who in his beatitude declared : “I and 
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my Father are one’’. Christ did not desire 
here to bring the Father down to his own 
level, nor raise himself to the level of the 
Father, but only proclaim a fact of his deepest 
realisation of the romance of the son and 
father love, wherein the sense of all difference 
of status is completely lost in the conscious- 
ness of that unity or identity with the object 
of his love, which is the eternal hankering of 
all romantic affection. It is only when this 
highest beatitude is attained, that the servitor 
and master or the son and father relation 
rises to the level of rasa or romance. Unless 
and until this is achieved, dasya remains, 
what it generally is, a mere physical or social 
relation, and does not acquire the spiritual 
quality of rasa or romance. The same 
remark applies to father or mother love also. 
Men and women may love their progeny even 
to distraction, They may consecrate them- 
selves to the ceaseless and untiring service 
of their children. But these alone do not 
raise their carnal affections for their progeny 
to the level of the romantic. Here also the 
real test of rasa is the physical or psycho- 
physical transfiguration of their whole being, 
body and soul together, into the universal 
form of parept-love or hatsalya. When this 
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real romantic stage is reached, the physical 
in the mother loses itself in the spiritual, 
and the spiritual or the universal manifests 
itself in the particularities of the mother’s 
physical, psycho-physical, mental and emo- 
tional constitution. All the physical mani- 
festations of mother-love appear, when this 
stage is reached, even when its object is not 
present before the mother’s senses. Similarly, 
the same remark applies equally to the 
madhurya or the romance of the man and 
woman relation. Every relation of the sexes 
is not madhurya. Every sex relation does not 
rise to the level of rasa or the romantic, how- 
ever exulting or passionate the experience of 
it may be. There is a natural exultation and 
even a passionate longing for losing one’s self, 
body and spirit — all, in the union with the 
object of one’s sex passion. This is no uncom- 
mon experience. Absolute purification of the 
senses or their idealisation is not essential for 
the attainment of this experience. But this 
very common physical experience is no proof 
of the elevation of the ordinary animal sex 
passion to the plane of the spiritual and the 
romantic. This is no proof that the sex pas- 
sion has been elevated to the plane of rasa or 
romance. The first evidence of it is that the 
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exultation of the sex enjoyment is not followed 
by the almost universal phj'sical or psycho- 
physical depi'ession, when with satiation both 
body and mind turn away from the object of 
the sex passion. But this^^ is not all. The 
whole experience must be universalised and 
spiritualised. When the physical drops off like 
the yellow leaves of autumn, and the emo- 
tional and the spiritual overwhelm the whole 
being of the lover, it is then and then only 
that sex-love reaches the truly romantic 
plane. 

The four rasa-s of our Yaishnava aesthetics 
are deduced from the actual realisations of 
different kinds of devotees. Some, by the very 
make and nature of their being, find their 
highest self-fulfilment in the cultivation of the 
dasya rasa. This is the predominant note, for 
instance, in the Judaic or Moslem piety, where 
the Ultimate Reality has been apprehended 
primarily as the “Lord Almighty’’. In fact, 
in the earliest Hebrew records, we find no 
mention of the love of God, but only reference 
to His might and majesty. God has been 
worshipped both in Judaism and Islam only 
as the abode of all might and the source of all 
law and justice. He is the King, the earth is 
His kingdom, mankind are His subjects. This 
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is the predominant God-idea in both Judaism 
and Islam. Therefore, those brought up under 
the influence of these two woxdd-religions 
naturally cultivate the dasya form of piet3’. 
When, however, Judaism came in contact with 
Greek thought and culture, a new dispensa- 
tion was ordained in Christianity. The earlier 
Judaic pietj” started a new course of evolution. 
The older vehicle of this piety was the king 
and subject relation. The new idea in Chris- 
tianity was the Fatherhood of God, and the 
son and father relation became the vehicle of 
Christian love for the Lord. It was not very 
different from the older idea, only the new 
relation became far more intimate than the 
old king and subject relation. In Islam the 
older Judaic ideal prevailed, while the Chris- 
tian ideal of father and son was openly repu- 
diated as ascribing an anthropomorphic con- 
ception to the Deity, But Judaism, Christia- 
nity and Islam are fundamentally one in the 
ideal of their piety, which would be classed 
by Bengal Yaishnavic thought as belonging 
to the dasya plane. But both Christianity and 
Islam reached, or more correctly perhaps 
approached, the sahhya plane in the life and 
experiences of their saints and seers, some of 
whom, as for instance Madame Guyon of the 
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French Catholic church, touched even the 
highest madhurya plane or piety or bhakti of 
the Bengal classification. But these lack, 
strictly speaking, the reality of our Yaishnavic 
realisations. 

Bengal Yaishnavisni, however, recognises 
in all these a very high class of piety. Each 
of these four rasas have been described as the 
best and highest for those who cultivate them 
severallj', following their inner nature and 
constitution. Some are constitutionally fitted 
for the cultivation of the servitor and master 
relation, or the son and father relation, or the 
subject and king relation ; some are, by the 
very make and constitution of their being, 
best equipped for the pursuit of the sakhya 
bhakti or the cultivation of piety or love of 
God in and through the romance of friendship ; 
others are equally fitted for the cultivation of 
the romance of parent love in relation to the 
Divine; while others, and their number is 
exceedingly small, are qualified by the cons- 
titution of their mind and soul for the pursuit 
of the madhurya bhakti or the realisation of 
the love of God in and through the romance 
of the man and woman or the hero and hero- 
ine relation. T hese four types of piety are each 
best and highest for those who are fitted by 

6 
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nature for their cultivation. But judged 
absolutely and without relation to the needs 
and capacity of individual devotees, rmdhurya 
or the romance of the man and woman or the 
hero and heroine relation is the highest form 
of Yaishnavic piety. Because, in this romance 
there is a combination of the essential qua- 
lities of all the other rasa-s. In the sringara 
or the sex romance there is the romance of 
service, which is the soul of the dasya rasa. 
There is also in it the romance of friendship, 
which adds a new feature or quality to the 
dasya romance, namely, that of the sense of 
absolute equality. In it there is also the 
romance of hatsalya, which combines in it the 
essentials of the dasya and the salchya, adding 
to these a new element, namely, that of pro- 
tective care. All these, namely, selfless service, 
absolute equality and protective care, are 
essential elements of the sex romance. But 
there is a new element in it, the element of 
passionate hankering for complete unification 
or identification of one’s self with the object 
of one’s romance, wherein both body and soul 
seek and find their highest self-realisation in 
and through the self-realisation its own object. 
For this reason Bengal Yaishnavism, while 
fully and frankly recognising the value of all 
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forms of bhaJeti or love of God, gives the 
highest place to what is called the madhurya or 
the sex romance. The Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
declares that the object of the advent of Shree 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is to initiate a new 
hhakti movement ; this new hhakti had never 
been revealed or practised before. 

The central idea of the Vaishnavic art of 
Bengal is derived or developed from its con- 
ception of the five rasas, shanta, dasya^sakhya, 
batsalya and madhura. These rasas are not 
mere abstractions or generalisations, but they 
are concrete things. They are not what is 
called formless or nirakara, but all these rasas 
have their specific forms. The object of all 
art is to bring out the specific forms of the 
different rasas. In painting, the forms of 
different rasas are sought to be brought out 
through combination of colours ; in sculpture 
through organisation of muscles and contour ; 
in poetry through representation with the 
help of words ; in music through sound ; in 
dancing through movement of living limbs. 
The aim and object of Vaishnavic lyrics have 
been to bring out, with the help of verbal 
description, the essential forms of the different 
ra«a-s. These forms, though manifested 
in and through our bodies, are really not 
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physical, but spiritual. The expression is, 
no doubt, physical. But the substance or 
reality that produces these expressions is 
really spiritual. The nine natural raaa-s, 
laughter, wonder, etc. have their meaning not 
really in themselves but in their relation to 
human emotions. Nature, according to the 
Bengal Vaishnavic aesthetics, is, therefore, re- 
garded as help and accessory to the ram-s. 
It has no independent basis of rasa. The 
entire system of Vaishnavic rasa or aesthe- 
tics, therefore, centres around man and his 
emotions and enjoyment derived from his rela- 
tion with other humans. We have exquisite 
portrayal of what is called the beaut3’- of 
Nature in Vaishnavic U^rics. But they have 
all reference to the human actors on the stage 
of which Nature finds the setting. There is, 
therefore, no delineation of abstract beaut3" 
or grandeur of Nature in Vaishnavic Ij^rics. 
Our Vaishnavic thought realised goodness 
through good men and women onlj', and not 
as a generalisation or abstraction from the 
concrete goodness of real men and women. 
So also with regard to beauty. There is no 
such thing as the beautiful in the conception 
of our Vaishnavic thought ; it is alwaj^s the 
beautiful person who represents the reality^ 
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of what we call beautiful. And Shree Krishna 
or the Ultimate Reality is, therefore, not the 
Beautiful of European philosophy, but 
Rasamritamurti, the eternal embodiment of 
all rasa or romance. This concept Nikhila- 
rasamritamurti sums up not only the entire 
philosophy of our Yaishnavic art but also 
the deepest and the highest realisation of 
the Vaishnava piety of Bengal. It is this 
which distinguishes Bengal Yaishnavism 
among the many Yaishnavic schools of mediae- 
val India. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Bengal Vaishnava Lyrics. 

^The hymnology of Bengal Vaishnavism goes 
under the general name of keertana. These 
keertam-s stand divided into two classes. One 
is called mma-keertana, which means the chant- 
ing of the name of the Lord. The repetition 
of the name of the Lord with everj’- incoming 
and outgoing breath is an essential discipline 
of the hhakti cult of Bengal. This is not 
peculiar to Bengal Vaishnavism. This is our 
inheritance from Buddhism. In the Geeta it is 
called japa-yajna. Yajna has been, though 
somewhat loosely, rendered into English as 
‘sacrifice.’ And the Geeta says that this japa- 
yajna is much superior to the yajna or sacrifice 
wherein material objects are offered to the 
Deity. The superiority of this japa-yajna over 
the sacrifice of material objects consists in 
its essentially mental character.'\ The name 
of the Lord has to be repeated incessantly 
with a view to help the concentration of the 
mind upon the Lord. (The name of the Lord 
is not a mere meaningless word. It represents 
the thing for which every name stands. And 
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while repeating the name of the Lord the 
devotee has to concentrate his mind upon 
what may be called the attributes of the Lord. 
This is the real meaning and purpose of what 
is called nama-heertana'^m. the literature of 
Bengal Vaishnavism. In nama-keertana the 
name of the Lord is joined to the psycho- 
ph^’-sical exercise called pranayama, which may 
be generally explained as regulation of the 
breath. This regulation of the breath or 
pranayama is a common Hindu discipline. Its 
object is to quicken our nerve-centres and 
thereby help the concentration of the mind on 
the object of worship at the same time 
awakening that religious imagination through 
which all devotional feelings flow. Our Yaish- 
navic nama-keertana-^ have their meaning and 
purpose in this ; they help to concentrate the 
mind upon the Lord through repetition of His 
name, and through the psycho-physical exer- 
cise called pranchyama or regulation of the 
breath, which is an essential element in all 
vocal music. These keertana-s help to quicken 
the devotional feelings which naturally flow 
from the contemplation of the Lord. These 
nama-keertana-s help the devotee to completely 
lose himself in the consciousness of the Lord, 
which is in the first stages a subjective ex- 
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perience only ; but gradually it possess 
even the outer senses, thereby filling not onlj-^ 
the inner consciousness of the devotee with 
the Presence of the Deity but also covering his 
outer sense-contacts with the Divine Presence. 
These nama-l^ertanct'S gradually ix>ssessing 
both the inner consciousness and the outer 
sense-contacts of the devotee with the Presence 
of the Divine result in that state of trance 
wherein he sees even with his outer eye his 
Lord. This experience has been recorded in 
the literature of Bengal Yaishnavism by the 
familiar statement : 

^ ^ i 

The devotee (in this state) no doubt sees 
both objects that move not and those that 
move, but wherever his eyes fall there is the 
manifestation of his God. It means, that the 
rupam or the form of the Lord covers to the 
eye of the devotee all visible objecta He sees 
the flowering bushes in his garden, he sees 
the cattle in his field, he sees the horses pass- 
ing by his road, he sees men, women and 
children moving about him, — ^but all these 
out^ sights are covered with the reflection of 
the* spiritual halo of the Lord. The earth. 
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witlj all things stationery or moving upon 
it, assumes a weird appearance covered with a 
light not belonging to earth or heaven, that 
captivates his whole being, both sensuous 
and spiritual, and gradually reveals in a 
concrete form the Presence of the Lord Him- 
self. To the Yaishnava this Presence is 
necessarilj’- that of Shree Krishna. To the 
Christian, when he attains this state, the 
experience is embodied not in the presence of 
Shree Krishna but of the Christ. To the 
Buddhist the same experience is revealed 
through the familiar form of the Lord Buddha. 
It will thus be seen that the psychology' of the 
Yaishuavic beatitude is nothing peculiar to 
Yaishnavism, but is the common psychology 
of the Ijeatific experiences of all religions. This 
experience is neither entirely subjective nor 
absolutely objective, but the subjective and 
the objective mingle together in it. The ulti- 
mate result following the ecstatic repetition 
or chanting of the name of the Lord is this 
beatific experience, which is marked by a 
supreme exultation of both mind and body. 
This exultation produces those psycho-phy^- 
cal transformations that go by the general 
name of satvikee vikara, (literally spiritual 
transformations) that are manifested <mi the 
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physical or physiological plane in (i) perspira- 
tion, (ii) tremor, (iii) pulaka, which means 
that extreme exultation of the nerves that lead 
to the hair of body to stand erect, (iv) flowing 
of tears, (v) pallor, (vi) unsteady' voice, (vii) 
absolute stillness of the body, and (viii) trance 
or swoon, wherein all outer consciousness is 
lost. 

These transformations result both from the 
chanting of the name of the Lord or nama- 
keertana and the singing of lyrics depicting 
the leela or S]5ort of the Lord, or what goes by 
the generic name of raaa-keertana. Every one 
can pursue the worship of the Lord through 
nama-keertana, but those whose senses have 
not been purified by means of strict and 
laborious physical, pS 3 xho-physical, mental, 
ethical and spiritual disciplines are not entitled 
to adopt the exercises of the rasa-keertana. 
These rasa-keertana-s, organised in the Bengal 
Yaishnava tyrics, that paint the romance of 
the different emotions, have a dual aspect : one 
sensuous and even erotic, and the other super- 
sensuous and spiritual. Those who are not 
trained to idealise and spiritualise their human 
and sensuous relations are not qualified to really 
enjoj' and spiritually profit by the rasa-keer- 
tana-B, that paint in the terms of vulgar canial 
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experiences the beatitudes of the soul that 
completely abandons itself to the contempla- 
tion and enjoyment of the romantic sports of 
the Lord. To the un-illumined and the 
impure these Yaishnava lyrics inevitably 
seem to be erotic. And this is the real cause of 
the undoubted degeneration into which the 
Yaishnava tyrics have fallen at the hands of 
the carnal crowd. 

But even apart from their highly esoteric 
and spiritual character, these lyrics, judged 
even by ordinary canons of art and psychology, 
do not justify the vulgar use and 
interpretation to which they have been 
reduced by the impure and un-illumined crowd, 
both inside the Yaishnava cult and outside it. 
In fact, these Yaishnava lyrics are not all 
of the same class or character. The majority 
of the later compositions are really imitations 
of the earlier masters, particularly of the 
music of their sound than of the truth of their 
experiences or realisations. 

The real spiritual significance of the Yaish- 
nava lyrics depicting the psycho-physical 
transformations brought about by ecstatic 
emotions lies in what has been described as 
satvikee vikara. Vikara means literally a 
change from the normal state. The eight 
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kinds of transformations, namely, profuse 
perspiration, tremor etc. are a common chrac- 
teristic of extreme sensuous excitement, parti- 
cularly of the sex passion. The mere mani- 
festation of these transformations are not 
spiritual, and therefore they do not ijrove the 
highest exultation of bhakti or love of the 
Lord. When these transformations appear in 
a person without the presence of any sense- 
object, they are called satvikee vikara or spiri- 
tual transformations. The absence of sense- 
objects raises these workings even on the 
physieal jilane to the spiritual level. It is 
therefore and with a view to distinguish these 
from the familiar concomitants of sex excite- 
ment or sense-excitement that these trans- 
formations are styled as satvikee or spiritual. 
The nervousness and emotional exultation is 
common to both the sensuous and the spiri- 
tual manifestations. It is only in the beati- 
tudes of the lover of God or bhakta that these 
very physical and psycho-physical transforma- 
tions are characterised _;as satvikee. The test 
of the spiritual character of these transforma- 
tions is in the purity of the senses and the 
mind of the devotee. 

■But even here imagination plays a very 
great and vital part, introducing these 
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Spiritual transformations. Bhakti or love of 
God must be what is called ahaitukee, 
which means without any normal or familiar 
cause, such as contemplation of the mercy or 
benign providence of the Lord. Just as a 
thing of beauty, whether in Nature or in 
men or women, by its mere presenee attracts 
the mind and excites a passionate longing for 
its possession and enjoyment, even so in ahai' 
tukee bhakti or the love of the Lord not 
quickened by any extraneous cause, the mere 
consciousness of the Divine Presence or the 
revelation of His Beaxity captivates both our 
outer senses and inner consciousness. 
This ahaitukee bhakti is a special realisation 
of Bengal Yaishnavism, which has described the 
Loi'd not onlj^ as a Person with a form — not 
material like ours but spiritual — but as the 
eternal embodiment of all joy and bliss — 
Nikhilarasamritamnrti. The Upanishads des- 
cribed Brahman as raaa and anandam. Our 
Yaishnava realisations have discovered an 
eternally realised form or murti of Bi'ahman, 
and have, therefore, described the Ultimate 
Reality as Nikhilarasamritamurti. 

We are able to understand what this beatific 
realisation of the Yaishnavic piety of Bengal 
means, though indirectly, from our experiences 
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of the dramatic art. In drama we visualise 
what may be called the forms or mv/rti of the 
different emotions. The sex passion, for instance, 
is presented on the stage through certain 
transformations in the body of the actors, in 
their muscles, particularly of the face. These 
muscular transformations indicat e the form of 
the sex life. These transformations, as we see 
them on the stage, are, however, always ten- 
tative. They do not completely reveal the 
full and perfected form of the sex romance but 
only suggest it. These representations on the 
stage bj" their suggestiveness reveal to our 
mind and imagination what the perfected 
form of the sex love or the sex romance must 
be. So also with regard to the other emotions 
or msa-s. On the stage, if and where the 
dramatic ai't has reached a very high state of 
perfection, we are able, similarly, to visualise 
in the very physical transformations of the ac- 
tors or actresses representing the other 
msa-8, namely, that of the romance of friend- 
ship or the romance of parental affection or 
the romance of loyal service or filial love, the 
form of these m«a-s. Those who have seen a 
mother, nursing her child with her whole 
mind and body, transformed with mother- 
love, can somewhat understand what is meant 
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by the form of parent-loYe. The picture of 
the Madonna has tried to bring this form out. 
By referring to these experiences of the drama- 
tic art or of painting or sculpture we are able 
to conceive what the murti or body of the 
different emotions or rasas are. 

Our Vaishnava beatitudes refer to the 
Lord or Brahman in His concrete revelations 
not as without form or body but as NikMla- 
rasamritamurti, or the eternally realised 
embodiment of all rasa. The vision of the 
Lord, therefore, by its eternally realised 
beauty attracts not only the mind but 
through the mind even the outer senses of the 
devotee. This atti'action is not produced by 
anything extraneous. It is not the result of 
the thought of the goodness or mercy or 
providence of the Lord. Bhakti produced by 
these considerations is not ahaitukee or spon- 
taneous. This latter type of bhakti is the pro- 
duct of the direct vision of the Lord in all His 
Beauty and Perfection. When the devotee is 
blessed with this beatific vision, it produces 
in his outer body and senses transformations 
similar to those that are commonly observed 
in the highest exultations of our mind 
and body through sense or sex-contact. The 
former transformations are described in the 
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litfrature of Bengal hhakti as satvikee vikam 
or spiritual transformations. These, namely, 
pei'spiration, tremor, etc. are produced during 
both nama-keertana and raaa~keertana in 
Yaishnava bhaktaa, who have attained a high 
state of spirituality, whose senses have been 
purified and whose mind and the representa- 
tive faculty have been habituated to realise 
the super-sensuous in the sensuous. The key 
to the interpretation of the concept Nikhila- 
rasamritamurti must be sought and found in 
the realisations and revelations of this highly 
developed t5’’pe of Yaishnava hhakti. 

The Bengal Yaishnava lyrics have pictured 
with exquisite finesee all the shades and 
degrees of intensity of the various romances. 
All romance is born of direct personal con- 
tact or realisation. Imagination does not 
produce really the forms of the absolutely un- 
known. Shakespeare’s definition of poetry 
which says, “As imagination bodies forth the 
forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen turns 
them into shape and gives to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name”, does not, there- 
fore, reall3' applj' to our Yaishnavic lyrics. 
Thej' are not works of fancy, but of true 
imagination, which does not create something 
out of nothing but alwaj'S follows our direct 
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sense-experiences to their super-sensuous or 
spiritual suggestions and thus builds forms 
of things unknown, as we loosely call them, 
out of the forms of things that are known. 
The result of it is that in our Vaishnava 
lyrics the sensuous and the super-sensuous or 
the physical and the spiritual are indissolubly 
and organically bound up. To the un-illumined 
crowd, therefore, these lyrics appeal through 
their sense-reference, while to the illumined 
saints and devotees they represent the eter- 
nally realised sport or leela of the Lord. 

There arc two classes of these lyrics, re- 
presenting the two main states or experiences 
of our romantic affections. One class represents 
these experiences when the object of these 
romances is not present to the enjoyer or 
subject. These romances originate in either the 
direct vision of the object or in the indirect 
knowledge of the object communicated through 
some description of the object, or in the vision 
of the object in dream or in some picture or 
painting. In all these there is always a pas- 
sionate longing for union with the object of 
the romance. This passion develops through 
what are called ten stages : (i) lalasha or the 
desire for enjoyment ; (ii) udvega, anxiety 
due to the sense of uncertainty whether the 

7 
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desire will be fulfilled or not; jagarya 

or sleeplessness ; (iv) tanam, physical emacia- 
tion ; (v) jadima, loss of physical activity ; 
(vi) vyagram, extreme eagerness ; (vii) vyadhi, 
disease, particularly of the hysteric type ; 
(viii) unmada, madness ; (ix) moha, coma ; 
and (x) mrityu, death. These ten stages 
mark the state of separation from the object 
of the romance. The other class paints the 
various moods of exultation during the 
union of the object of the romance with the 
enjoyer or subject. In both these the common 
element is the passion for union, which indi- 
cates the true character of the romance and 
helps to bring out the almost infinite moods 
of the romantic passion. The soul of this 
passion has been revealed in a remarkable 
confession of Shree Radha, which says : 

f«ir ^ 

irm fft 
Tif sn JNr i” 

“You ask me, dear, of my realisations of that 
love and attachment. How shall I describe 
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it ? It beconies new from moment to moment. 
From my birth have my eyes fed upon the 
beauty of his body and form, but they are not 
yet satisfied. For countless seons has my 
heart pressed to itself his heart, yet the burn- 
ing passion of it has not been cooled.” 

But though, generally speaking, our Vaish- 
nava lyrics have been divided into these two 
classes, the song of separation and the song of 
union, at their final analysis, they are all 
directly or indirectly inspired by the pang of 
separation, which is present even in the 
closest union. This union is never absolute or 
complete. The physical union may be so, 
but the closest physical contact leaves the 
yearning of the soul for union with the 
soul untouched. Another lyric says : 

Tnw STTT I 

^ ^ ^rrf^ « 

^ I 

^ TTR »n I 

%2n I 

«n crra • 

fvJim i 

^ ®i% ^ UP? ^ lira II 
“None has seen or heard of such attachment t 
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To it the twinkling of an eye seems like an 
soon, and the closest embrace seems as the 
widest separation. Setting her before him he 
fans her with his scarf, but at the slightest 
turning of her face his whole body trembles 
with fear. These two spend the whole night 
as one body, drowned in the bottomless ocean 
of bliss. At break of day with drooping heart 
life seems to fly far away from the body.” 

In another lyric even a deeper strain has 
been struck. It paints the eternal presence of 
the pang of separation even in the keenest 
ecstacy of union. 

^ ^1% I 

trCTnr II 

3TPI % »Tfen II 

“None has seen or heard of such attachment ! 
Their souls ai‘e knit together by' themselves. 
Locked in' each other’s embrace they weep at 
the thought of separation. They' die if they 
cannot see each other for half a moment ’’ 

In both union and separation this yearning 
for closer and closer union and the passion for 
enjoyment create a perpetual tragedy, This 
tragic note is the soul of the Vaishnava lyrics 
of Bengal, and it is an evidence of their essen- 
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tially spiritual character, their grossest physi- 
cal delineations notwithstanding. This is 
why these lyrics of our Vaishnava rasa' 
keertana have found exquisite instruments for 
the cultivation of that peculiar tj'pe of piety 
or bhakti called raganuga, characterised by the 
romantic passion of the devotee for his Lord. 
The un-illu mined crowd find in these lyrics 
only a representation of the familiar sex pas- 
sion. The more refined interpret these as 
symbolic of the relation between the human 
soul and the Oversoul. But they too are mere 
“worshippers at the gate” of the temple of 
our Yaishnavic bhakti. But those who are 
posted in the philosophy of the Absolute of 
Bengal Yaishnavism and are able to conceive 
of the Lord as Nikhilaraaamritamurti or the 
eternal embodiment of all rasa or romance, 
are able, if not to directly realise this raga- 
nuga bhakti, at least to understand and 
appreciate its rationale and truth. They are 
able to realise the great injustice which un- 
imaginative and unspiritual ignorance has 
done to our Yaishnavic art and piety by 
putting sensual and erotic meaning on these. 

The highest expression of this bhakti is 
found in the lyrics of complete surrender that 
occur in the drama of the romantic love of 
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Radha and Krishna, when after separation 
the two find themselves united. These are 
called atma~mvedanam, literally self-consecra- 
tion. These lyrics have been used in the 
devotional exercises even of the extremely 
Puritanic school of the Brahmo Samaj. One 
of these runs thus : 

% I 

UrnXK tRI% 

fl%T I 

w iwrw*! |?n 

f»wi Tisrm B 

irIr i 

TW 5rt« 51TT 

5rnm « 

“What more shall 1 sa}', Dearest ! In death 
and life, from life to life, be Thou my Lord and 
Soul. I have tied my soul to Thy feet in a 
love-knot ; Surrendering everything, with one 
mind and heart, I have dedicated myself to 
Thy service. I fancied that in all the three 
worlds I had some one to call my own ; but 
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there is none to seek me and call me by my 
name, Radha; by whom then shall I stand ?” 

In another lyric Shree Radha in her supreme 
consecration to her Lord Shree Krishna 
reaches the state of that highest beatitude 
wherein all distinctions of both good and evil 
are lost. Here she says l 

% gfir ^ vwnr in'ir i 
srrfTT WR n 

« « » • » 

«ST% 715 ^ 

%n% Htnr?: ura i 
gfir ^ trf?r, gfir ^ 

wi W7I I 

wfIraT ’cw 

TiTTr^ *11%^ I 

^fJrar x 

5^ tlt^ ^5 ^ II 
^ 4T fwf^TT 

*nf? i 

^ loncr gig: 

“Dearest I Thou art my life. To Thee have 

I surrendered my body and mind, my birth 
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and my honour. Immersing my limbs and 
thoughts in Thy love have I consecrated 
them at Thy feet. Thou art my Lord. Thou 
art my Destiny ; nothing else appeals to my 
mind. People call me fallen, I do not grieve 
at it. To put on for Thee the necklace of evil 
fame is my greatest happiness. Loyal or dis- 
lo3'al. Thou knowest all. I know not good 
or evil. At They feet, (says Chandidas) sin 
and virtue are both the same.” 

This is the highest state of God-conscious- 
ness, which is, in the language of Neitzche, 
“beyond both good and evil”. 

Man}' of these 13'rics of Bengal Yaishna- 
vism are reall}' pictures of spiritual endea- 
vours. The inner meaning and significance of 
these can only be unlocked by the key of 
practical sadhana or spiritual culture. The 
poems of Chandidas start with a remarkable 
lyric saying : 

I 

^ 

^Tf « ^ vm II 

sn w liiro ^ ih 

^ w3f FI I 

FIT w tTTCT ’Wf Tnr « 
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Addressing her boon companion, Shree Radha 
here evidentlj' describes her experiences follow- 
ing upon her initiation, which consists of the 
communication of the name of the Lord by 
the guru to the disciple. The gt^ru here is 
not the guru of the family tradition, but the 
guru who, having realised in his own conscious- 
ness and experience the beatitudes of the deep- 
est spiritual life and aquired in consequence 
high psychic powers, is able to reproduce 
some of these experiences through his hypnotic 
influence in the disciple. “Friend, What 
is this name, Shyaraa, (Shyama is a name 
of Shree Krishna) that has been communicated 
to me ? It has entered into soul through 
my ear, and has stirred to its depths my whole 
being. I know not what sweetness ( literally 
nectar ) is contained in the name Shyama ; 
my tongue cannot leave it. Repeating this 
name (with every breath) I lose control of 
my senses. How shall I, Friend, find Him ?” 

This is a common experience of our 
Yaishnavic initiation. In this initiation the 
guru communicates the name of the Lord to 
the disciple, and when the guru is an adept, 
who has acquired the vision of the Lord, the 
communication of this name to the disciple 
produces the results described here. The 
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disciple’s senses and thoughts are immediately 
captured by the sweetness of this name, and 
he commences to repeat it automaticallj’’ with 
every incoming and outgoing breath. He 
continues to do so even during his sleep, so 
that this mental repetition of the name of the 
Lord is the first thing of which he becomes 
conscious after he awakes. This produces a 
kind of intoxication, and though living and 
moving in the sensuous world about him, he 
is possessed bj^ the vision of something which 
the senses cannot seize. This produces an 
intense yearning in him for the direct and 
concrete realisation of the Lord. The experi- 
ence, however, does not last long. It cannot 
possibly do so. Because, it is produced by the 
hypnotic spell of the master ; and when this 
intoxication passes away, it leaves behind 
it a foretaste of the highest beatitude and 
thus leads the novice to throw himself with 
all his body and soul into those physical, 
psycho- physical, ethical and spiritual exercises 
that lead to the highest realisations. In those 
lyrics that describe the first stage of the 
romance of Shree Radha and Shree Krishna, our 
Vaishnava poets have recorded these spiritual 
endeavours. In one of these we read ; 
wft SJWT I 
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sn ust wm ii 

WT ^ ^-tnsT 

•n fTTO I 

WT 
triTT « 

“What pain has entered into the heart of 
Shree Radhaf She avoids the company of her 
associates ; sits by herself and does not ex- 
change a word with any. Lost in contempla- 
tion she always looks at the clouds ■, the pupils 
of her eyes do not move. She has no liking 
for her food; and she affects the ochre- 
coloured garment of the yogee” 

All these are really a description of 
the early stages of religious and spiritual 
endeavours. 

The ten stages that mark, according to 
Bengal Vaishnavic aesthetics, the progress of 
the romantic passion referred to above, 
namely, longing, anxiety etc., ending with insa- 
nity', coma and death, are really stages of the 
evolution of the highest love of the Lord. 
Insanity, coma and death are not here the 
physical ailments and conditions with which 
we are familiar. In fact, the mystery of mad- 
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ness has not as yet been completely solved. 
Ordinarily, the sign of madness is the absence 
of the consciousness of the natural relation 
between our perceptions and their objects. 
The mad man sees visions that do not cor- 
respond to the actualities of the sights present 
to the eye. He hears sounds which are not 
objectively present to the ear. He peoples the 
world about him with objects and persons not 
cognisable by our outer senses. These are the 
common evidences of what we understand as 
insanity. The devotee also in his deepest 
beatitude lives, moves and has his being in a 
world of the super-sensuous or the spiritual. 
He sees visions and hears sounds or music and 
even smells odours that have no relation to 
any sense-object. These visions are spiritual 
visions. The sound, the odour, are all what 
may be called spiritual. The devotee lives 
during these trances in a world of his own. 
This is the insanity referred to in our Vaishna- 
vic aesthetics as a state of the romantic 
passion. This is followed by coma, which is 
really not an unconscious state, but what 
may be called a super-conscious condition. 
Death here is also not physical death but the 
complete cutting off of the channel of the 
outet consciousness, the channel that estab- 
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iishes and helps to continue the communica- 
tion between the self, through the mind and 
the senses, and the objective world about us. 
It is called samadhi in our spiritual literature. 
This samadhi may be either only partial or 
absolutely complete. When it is partial, the 
devotee loses only outer consciousness. When 
it is complete, there is cessation of the func- 
tioning even of the inner organs ; the lungs do 
not breathe, the heart does not beat. In this 
state of profound samadhi, marked bj' the sus- 
pension of the activities of all the vital organs, 
one may exist almost for any length of 
time without any ph3'sical degeneration or 
dissolution. This is what is called death here. 

Our Bengal Yaishnava 13'rics describe all 
these stages of insanit3% coma and death 
in relation to Shrcc Radha, as stages of the 
development or evolution of her romantic 
passion for Sliree Krishna. Though, general^' 
speaking, these lyrics fall divided, as has been 
alreadv’ said, into two classes, nameh", 
the song of separation and the song of union, 
in reality they are all songs of separation. 
There is even during moments of the closest 
union a lurking fear of separation. There is a 
common sa3dng that in union Shree Radha 
finds only one Shree Krishna, in separation 
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the whole universe is full of Shree Krishna. 
Separation means the absence of the Lord 
from the realm of the outer senses. But 
He is never absent from the inner consciousness 
of the devotee. Outer sense-objects obstruct 
his beatific vision. But in his inner conscious- 
ness the universe is filled with the Divine 
Presence. In this state of complete aamadhi, 
so closely corresponding to w’hat we famili- 
arly know as death, the devotee lives in the 
consciousness of the Divine Presence, and the 
familiar means of re-establishing the suspend- 
ed relation between his inner self and outer 
world of his senses is to loudly sing the name 
of the Lord or repeat it into his ears. It is 
through the ear that the name of the Lord 
entering his inner consciousness leads to this 
gamadhi, and it is through the ear again that 
the suspended relation between his inner con- 
sciousness and the outer world of senses is re- 
established. All these are clearly described 
in the lyrics of our Yaishnava poets. 

The spiritual meaning and interpretation 
of these lyrics have been supplied by the 
direct realisations of the founder of Bengal 
Vaishnavism, Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. 
Therefore, these keertam-s always start 
with a picture of the passion of Shree 
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Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. The ten stages 
of the evolution of the romance of our 
Yaishnavic rasas were produced or 
re-produced in the life of Shree Chaitanya. 
And though sometimes the Yaishnava poets 
have liberally drawn upon their own fancy, 
fed by the familiar Krishna legend, in painting 
the passion of Shree Chaitanya, the broad 
outlines of the romantic pasdon, evolving 
through the four outstanding stages of purva- 
raga or the longing previous to the actual 
union and enjoyment of the lover by his or 
her love, milan, or the first union, mdna or 
repudiation of the lover by his love in a fit of 
jealousy, and viraha or separation, — marked 
also the realisations of Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu. And reference to these ex|)eri- 
ences of his furnish, therefore a real le y to the 
meaning and interpretation of our Yaishnava 
rasa-heertanas. It is easy to understand the 
lyrics depicting the romance of purva mga or 
of the novice following his initiation Nor is it 
difficult to understand the romance of the first 
union. But it is exceedingly difficult to appre- 
ciate or even understand the romance of 
jealousy or mdna. It is, however, an ex- 
perience of the inner spiritual life. Whenever 
the devotee is possessed by the conceit of his 
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love for the Lord, his heart dries up, and the 
consciousness of the Lord immediately fades 
from his mind and soul. The Lord forgives every 
other sin of his devotee, but He never forgives 
the sin of spiritual pride. This is really the 
meaning of the familiar Christian saying that 
the sin against the Father is forgiven, the sin 
against the Son is forgiven, but the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is never forgiven. 
The cloud of spiritual pride appearing in the 
smallest corner of our consciousness hardens 
our heart, and drives away the sense of the 
Divine Presence, leaving us in a state of utter 
desolation. This is the specific spiritual ex- 
perience which our Yaishnava lyrics have 
essayed to sing as or jealousy. In a fit 

of this jealousy Shree Radha turns her face 
away from Shree Krishna. Shree Krishna 
tries to appease her by the many devices 
familiar to the worshipful lover. But He fails 
to remove her anger. Disappointed He leaves 
her. And then Shree Radha is brought to a 
consciousness of her own suicidal pride, and 
then starts a process of self-reproach and self- 
abasement. All these have been painted with 
exquisite skill and delicacy by the Yaishnava 
poets. And though these cannot, in all their 
(fets^U, apply to the realisations of Shree Chai- 
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tanya Mahaprabhu, the reality of the spiri- 
tual experience following the sin of spiritual 
pride was so clearly manifest in the life of 
the Mahaprabhu that these Yaishnava lyrics 
furnish an exquisite and entrancing vehicle 
for the cultivation of the romance of Divine 
Love. This is how they have been used by 
successive generations of the Yaishnava 
devotees of Bengal for the last four hundred 
years and more. Read and interpreted 
through the actual realisations of Shree Chai- 
tanya Mahaprabhu these Yaishnava lyrics 
will be found to furnish strong evidences of 
wha,t may be called the individuality of the 
Bengalee people. 


8 



CHAPTER V. 

Social Reconstruction and Mass Movement in 
Bengal Vaishnavism. 

The Yaishnava Movement in Bengal, 
initiated by Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, 
not only gave us a new theology of the 
Absolute or a new philosophy of art or 
created new forms of beauty through its 
lyrics, — the richest in the whole body of old 
Bengalee literature — but it delivered a 
new social message, the message of the pre- 
sence of the Lord in every human individually 
and collectively in the human society, and 
applied itself to secure both individual and 
social uplift. ] 

Yaisiinavic Movement all over 
India — ^that of Baba Nanak in the North- 
West or the Punjab, that of Kabir, Dadu and 
Ramananda in Upper India, of Tukaram in 
the Deccan, and of Shree Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu in Bengal, of the 15th and 16th 
centuries — was the result of the contact of 
of ancient and mediaeval Hindu thought with 
the soul-compelling humanism of Islani as it 
was developed in its philosophy and poetry 
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under the influence of the special culture of 
Persia. Islamic thought in coming into 
contact with the old Aryan thought of Persia, 
passed through transformations in its emo- 
tional and spiritual side somewhat similar 
to what happened to Christianity when it 
came in contact with Greek thought and 
cultirre. Had Islam come to India direct 
from Arabia, it could not have possibly 
found those affinities with the deeper 
thoughts and realisations of Hindu culture, 
that were absolutely essential to the success 
of its propaganda in this continent. Islamic 
piety and Islamic poetry of Persia made a 
strong appeal to the spiritual endea- 
vours and realisations of mediaeval Hinduism, 
and called for a reconstruction of Hindu 
thought and life ; these found more or less 
organised expression in and through this 
continental Vaishnavic upheaval among us. 
These Vaishnavic Movements, though the3' 
did not completely cut themselves Off from 
the thoughts and realisations of ancient and 
mediaevel India, were really movements of 
protestagainst the current religion and social 
economy and institutions of the Hindu people. 
In the Punjab this continental Movement 
really gave birth to a new religion, Sikhism. 
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In the other Indian provinces this general 
Bhahti Movement all over India in the 16th 
and 16th centuries attempted a reconstruction 
of current Hindu thought and life with a 
view to make tliese an efficient vehicle of 
the new spiritual and social ideals. This was 
seen in a general movement of renaissance 
that became very marked in the domain of 
vernacular literature. Hindi in Upper India, 
Marathi in the Deccan, and Bengalee in our 
own province, received a new inspiration, 
becoming the vehicle of the new thought, 
creating a new body of religious and spiritual 
literature that had previously been practi- 
cally confined to Sanskrit. These new 
creations at once helped to emancipate the 
genius of these various peoples from the 
domination of mediaeval Brahminism. In 
this way this general Vaishnava upheaval 
created a. continental mass movement- im 
India. 

This mass movement was very 
powerful in Bengal, because of the antecedent 
cultural evolution of the Bengalee people 
with their inheritances in Buddhism. In 
the Punjab the religion of Baba Nanak 
created a new scripture of its own, that 
practically replaced the ancient scriptural 
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authority of the Hindus. The Granth-Saheb 
became to the followers of Nanak, what the 
Vedas had from time immemorial been to 
the Hindus, the divine sanction for their 
religious culture and social economy. In 
Bengal the Movement of Shree Chaitanya 
did not or could not completely free itself 
from Brahminical domination. But without 
repudiating the authority of the divine 
revelation of the Vedas, practically Bengal 
Vaishnavism adopted Shree Chaitanya- 
Charitararita, which embodied the life and 
teachings of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, 
as its special scripture. Shree Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita is practically a Bengalee book, 
though it has very copiously quoted the 
Bhagavata, the Bhagavad-Geeta, and even 
the Upanishads as ancient authority for and 
elucidation of the new thought and theology. 
Besides the Chaitanya-Charitamrita, Bengal 
Vaishnavism created other scriptures also, 
written exclusively or almost exclusively in 
the vernacular of the province. The Chaitanya- 
Mangal and Chaitanya-Bhagabata are both 
purely Bengalee compositions. And the 
Chaitanya-Charitamrita has itself very 
largely drawn upon these two original 
Bengalee books, and based its narration of 
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tile life and teaehings of Shree Chaitan3"a 
Maliaprabliu upon these originals. These 
three books, the Chaitanya-Mangal, the 
Chaitanya-Bhagabata and the Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita, together constitnte really the 
authoritative scripture of Bengal Yaishnavism. 
The result has been a great and wide mass 
movement am ong the Yaishnavas of Bengal. 
The devout Yaishnava has to read these 
books, as part of his daily devoti ons just as 
the Bible has to be I'cad by the devou t Chris- 
tian, the Koran by the devout Moslem the 
Granth-Saheb by the devout Sikh, and the 
Upanishads and ancient Sanskrit scriptures, 
like the Bhagavad-Gceta and the Adhatma 
Kaniaj’^ana, by the devout Hindu of the old 
school. The creation of religiou.s scripture in 
the vernacular of the peoj)le gave at once a 
yerj iiowerful inipetus to mass education in 
Bengal. The result of it was seen even in the 
early years of the present centurj^ when the 
Yaishnavas of Bengal were found to be the 
onty literates as a class among our Hindu 
population. Not only the males of this 
denomination but even their females became 
. thus more or less educated in their own 
vernacular. Literacy’^, hitherto confined to 
the Brahmin from religious motives and to 
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the so-called higher classes of non-Brahmins 
from secular motives, spread therefore among 
the very large large class of Bengalee Yaishna- 
vas. 

(^The Movement of Shree Chaitanya helped 
also very largely to emancipate the so-called 
lower classes or castes of Bengalee Hindus 
from the many social disabilities under which 
they had been living in the old Brahminical 
society. Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu tried 
to abolish the current caste exclusiveness of 
Brahminical Hinduism. He acceiited many a 
qualified non-Brahmin, even of the so-called 
untouchable caste, food cooked or water 
touched by whom could not be taken by the 
so-called higher castes, — the Brahmins, the 
Ka3'asthas and the Vaid^ms and their servi- 
tors, — into the ministry of his new congrega- 
tion. These peoi)le became the guru-^ or spiri- 
tual leaders or preceptors of the new commu- 
nit^r, taking equal place with the hereditary 
Brahmins, who joined the new Movement. 
Thej" were all called Goswamis. These Yaish- 
nava teachers received from their disciples the 
same reverence and social honour hitherto 
given only to the Brahmins, Not only this, 
but even Mahomedan saints like, for instance, 
Haridas, received the honour due to the 
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Brahmin ; while Hindus, who had lost their 
caste through their intimate association with 
the Moslem court of the province, became, on 
their aceptance of the new code and culture of 
Yaishnavism, to be fully reinstated into their 
lost social and spiritual position in the new 
community, and became the acknowledged 
apostles and leaders of the thought and society 
of Shree Chaitan3^a’s disciplcvS, for instanci^ 
Rupa and Sanatana and their nephew Jeeva, 
who built up the new system of philosophy and 
aesthetics of our Yaishnavic cult. All these 
had a tremendous influence in working the 
uplift of the Bengalee masses, regardless of 
their birth, or social position in the old and 
orthodox Hindu community. 

This new Yaishnavic Movement in Bengal 
tried, in fact, to create anew community, regu- 
lated not by the old social and sacerdotal laws 
that go under the general name of Smriti-s, 
but by a new social and sacramental code 
of their own. The result of this attempt was, 
however, not what the founder of Bengal 
Yaishnavism had clearly expected in compiling 
a new set of Yaishnavic laws. His object was 
to create a new and reformed commtmity, 
freed from the trammels of the old and mediae- 
val Hindu society, particularly the bondage 
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of Brahminical laws and customs, ulie laws of 
Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu attempted to 
revolutionise the current Brahminical law of 
marriage, which was dominated by the old 
and mediaevel laws of Hindu castes. ^ Accord- 
ing to the new Yaishnava law anj^ Yaish- 
nava might marry any other Yaishnava, of 
course outside the circle of consanguinity 
recognised by the old Hindu law, but without 
any regard for considerations of caste. A non- 
Bi'ahmin, man or woman, might without 
offence marry a Brahmim woman or man. Not 
only Yaishnavas might inter-marrj^ with one 
another, but the}' were also free from the 
mediaevel interdiction against adult marriage 
and widow -remarriage. The marriage ritual 
also was verj^ much simplified, trying to go 
back to the gandarbha system of the old Hindu 
classification, regulated by personal attach- 
ment and selection of the parties, and not by 
the old caste-laws. The exchange of garlands 
or specifically of beads made of the stalks of 
the sacred ttilai plant, which was the denomi- 
national emblem or uniform of the Yaishnava 
sect, was considered enough to legalise these 
marriages. 

As in the matter of mai'riage so also in the 
matter of aradh or after-death ceremony, the 
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Bengal Vaishnavas were emancipated from 
the trammels of ancient Yedic ritualism. The 
old magic was replaced Iw a simiile ceremonial 
consisting of the singing of the name of the 
Lord and the feeding of brother Yaishnavas, 
which went by the general name of mahotsava. 

The new Yaishnava community also ab- 
jured the worship of numerous gods and god- 
desses of the Hindu jiantheon by setting up 
their images, replacing these ceremonials, 
steeped in the ancient spirit of Yedic magic 
and requiring therefore the seiwices of the 
Brahmins, who were alone entitled to recite 
the Yedic texts and perform these rituals, by the 
singing of the name of the Lord and the feed- 
ing of Yaishnavas on eveiw festive occasion. 
The general rule of religious life was summ<»d- 
up by the familiiir Bengalee couplet : 

51T ’sissr 

STT I 

“Thou shalt not abuse nor adore other gods 
( except the Lord Shree Krishna ) nor shalt 
thou partake of the prasada or food offered 
to the other gods.” 

But converts to Shree Chaitanya’s Yaish- 
nava cult belonging to the higher eastes of 
Hindus, the Brahmins, the Yaidyas and the 
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Kayasthas, could not sacrifice tlieir social 
position to the demands of the new cultui'c. 
All that they did was, therefore, only to 
adopt the so-called spiritual laws of it, 
namely, to accept their initiation at the hands 
of the Yiiishnavii gnru-s, and pursue the 
spiritual and sulijcctive disciplines of the new 
culture, while continuing to observe the 
general laws of Hindu society in regard 
to social and sacerdotal alfairsa 'The new 
community of Yaishnavas in Bengal was 
thus divided almost from the very beginning 
into two sections, one consisting of those 
who were obedient to the laws of 
Chaitanya, and the other, though initia- 
ted in the worship of Shree Krishna, 
continuing in their lo3'alty to the old Brah- 
niinical laws. These two classes came to be 
known rcsiicctivch' as Ghaitanya-anugata 
Yaishnavas and Sm.riti-anugata Yaishnavas. 
The latter were caste-Yaishnavas, and the 
former might be called outcaste-Yaishnavas. 
The caste-Yaishnavas maintained their 
position in the new Hindu comrannitj^ as 
Brahmins or Yaidj-as or Kaj^asthas and their 
servitoi'S. The latter to whatever caste they 
might originally belong, were graduallj" 
condemned to a very low social position on 
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account of their Bohemian ways, particularly 
in the matter of marriage. 

On the other hand, gradually the Brahmins 
intrigued to secure a high position even in 
the new and reformed community. From the 
very beginning the Chaitanya Movement 
created a very large opening for the entrance 
of the old and mediaeval Brahminical 
hierarchy into its cult and culture by trying 
to filiate these to the Krishna legend. Shree 
Krishna worship had been associated with 
the worship of the S3’^mbol Salagrama or the 
so-called “Black Stone” representing the 
Naraj’-ana. This symbol became a common 
object of worship thus both to the new Yaish- 
navas and the old and orthodox Hindus, 
making a very easy bridge between the old 
Brahminism and the new Yaishnavism. 
Brahminical supremacy readily used this 
bridge to enter the new Yaishnava commu- 
nity, and assert its ancient domination over 
it, Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu’s open 
attempt towards securing the emancipation 
of his cult and culture from the supernatural- 
ism and ritualism of mediaeval Brahminical 
orthodoxy notwithstanding. The final 
result of the Brahminical intrigue in the 
nevv Yaishnava Movement was practicallj' to 
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repudiate the laws and sacraments of Shree 
Chaitanya as a heresy and condemn those 
who followed these practicallj’^ to the position 
of Hindu outcastes, and instal the Brahmini- 
cal Smriti-s as the authoritative laws and 
rituals of even the Hindus of the new Yaish- 
nava denomination. But though the higher 
castes of the new Vaishnavas, the Yaidyas and 
the Kayasthas and their servitors, managed 
to keep themselves by this compromise within 
the fold of Hindu orthodoxy or respectability, 
the great bulk of the Yaishnavas, who natur- 
ally came from the lower castes, tried, so far 
as was possible under the circumstances, to 
keep up the new ideals. 

This division of the new and reformed com- 
munity into two sections, one within the fold 
of caste-ridden and Brahmin-dominated Hindu 
orthodoxy, and the other following the social 
code of Shrcc Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, and in 
consonance of it excommunicated from the 
orthodox Brahminical society, practically 
killed the spirit of the social message of the 
new Bengal school of Yaishnavism. The 
Yaishnavas also became consequently caste- 
ridden and except during their special deno- 
minational festivals failed to observe the high 
principles of the equality of man based upon 
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the recognition of their fundamental divinity 
as manifestations of Narayana. Even the more 
pious among them, while trying to follow the 
ideal of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu in their 
emotional culture, in practical social life and 
relations continued to be dominated by cur- 
rent Hindu customs under the Vamashrama 
law. As within the fold of Hindu orthodoxy 
there was a class of religious mendicants, who 
from their initiation into the order of the san- 
nyasin repudiated all social distinctions and 
obligations, arising from their birth and heri- 
tage, even so there grew up a class of Yaish- 
nava mendicants who followed the laws of 
Brahminical sannyasa. Among the Yaishnava 
mendicants also there grew up two sections, 
one which imitated the law of Shree Chai- 
tanya himself, and other which imitated 
the law of life of the orthodox Hindu 
sannyasin. 

These various social and socio-religious 
evolutions among the followers of Shree Chai- 
tanya Mahaprabhu practicallj’^ overwhelmed 
the ideal of humanism that had inspired his 
message. The cultivation of the love of God 
through the love and service of man and the 
realisation of God in every human being, 
which has been the very soul of Bengal Yaish- 
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navisra, was consequently lost in the revival 
of Brahminical supernaturalism, symbolism 
and caste-laws. 

The superb humanism of the gospel of 
Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and its message 
of the equality of man, built upon his funda- 
mental divinity, was thus overwhelmed by 
the spirit of mediaeval Brahminism with its 
excessive emphasis on what may be called 
Subjective Idealism, and even the new Yciish- 
navic culture came to be dominated by an 
unreal and subjective emotionalism. Senti- 
ment was divorced from sensibilities. The 
four rasas, namely, (i) the romance of the 
master and servitor relation, or the king and 
subject relation, or the iiarent and children 
relation, that went by the general name of 
dasya, (ii) the romance of friendship or sakhya, 
(iii) the ronitince of the filial affection or bat- 
salya, and (iv) the soul-enthralling romance of 
the sex relation or madhurya — all these were 
divorced from the actual domestic and social 
relations upon which they are normally built. 
The Vaishnava devotees did not seek to realise 
these rasas by the idealisation and spirituali- 
sation of their actual domestic and .social life 
and relations, but bj’’ trying to imitate the 
old and mediaeval Krishna legend, and placing 
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themselves subjectively in the position of the 
servitors, friends and parents of Shree 
Krishna ; while as regards the last and the 
highest of these rasas, namely, that which pro- 
ceeds from the romance of the man and woman 
relation, the Yaishnava devotees sought to 
vicariously realise it by fancying themselves to 
be the sakhees or boon companions of Shree 
Radha. In this way, the realistic emphasis of 
the bhakti cult of Bengal was eompletely re- 
moved, and substitvited by a s\'stem of fanci- 
ful and subjective emotionalism. Shree Chai- 
tanya’s Movement had entered a strong pro- 
test against the Samkara- Vedanta doctrine of 
Maya or Illusion as the origin of the world- 
process. That was responsible for the monk- 
ish monasticism of our mediaeval Hinduism. 
This return to mediaeval subjectivism and 
fancies of the old spiritual life and culture 
helped very materially to revive the doctrine 
of Maya or Illusion even among the Yaish- 
navas themselves. The world was mayik, 
illusory ; all the relations of life came to be 
regarded as a delusion and a snare by the 
followers of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
himself, so that there was little or nothing to 
choose between mediaeval Brahminism and the 
cuk and culture that passed as Yaishnavism. 
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But the most distinctive note of the Move- 
ment of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu was its 
universalism. It repudiated the mediaeval 
Hindu dogma of adhikaree-veda or the classi- 
fication of worships according to the qualifica- 
tion of the worshipper. This dogma had been 
organised in the mediaeval institution of caste. 
The Brahmins, being regarded as the best 
qualified, claimed by virtue of their birth the 
right of the highest and purest Divine wor- 
ship. Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu rej^udiated 
this dogma of adhikaree-veda. The highest 
and purest worship of the Lord consisted in 
the repetition of His Holy Name. This 
required no rituals, no offerings of flowers or 
leaves or edibles to the Deity, or the services 
of the Brahmins. Every devotee could per- 
form this worship himself. Whoever took the 
name of the Lord became purified in both 
mind and body by that one single act, and was 
qualified to worship the Lord. In this way 
the Bengal Yaishnava cult completely repu- 
diated the mediaeval Hindu dogma of adhi- 
karee-veda, and thus granted the highest 
religious franchise, hitherto enjoyed by the 
Brahmins only, to all men and women, irres- 
pective of all considerations of birth, parent- 
age and social status. It proclaimed the 

9 
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great gospel of universal worship by declaring 

*n^7w i 

The name of the Lord, the name of the Lord, 
the name of the Lord is the only way (to 
salvation) ; there is no other way, no other 
way, no other way, in this age. 

And the Mahaprabhu added to this injunc- 
tion another indicating the mental, moral and 
social discipline that must accompany the 
worship of the Lord through repeating His 
name : 

SWRfh 

This must not be a mere mechanical function. 
The name of the Lord must be uttered and 
recited in a spirit of utmost humility. This 
is the first condition of the true Yaishnavic 
worship ; the second condition is that it 
must be uttered in a spirit of long suffering 
or devoid of any ill-will towards even one’s 
worst enemies ; and, third, giving honour to 
others without seeking any honour for one’s 
own self. The literal meaning of the couplet 
is : “Humbler than the humblest blade of 
grass ( that does not refuse to be trampled 
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Upon by any one ), long suffering as the tree 
( that does not refuse to return good for evil, 
and never withdraws its shade even from 
those that go to cut it ), seeking no honour 
for one’s own self but always giving honour 
to others,— in this spirit must the name of 
the Lord be chanted.” 

This remarkable couplet really sums up 
the entire philosophy and ethics of the cult 
and culture of Bengal Yaishnavism. The 
pursuit of this discipline involves the reali- 
sation of the Lord in every human being. 
The spirit of humility enjoined here is not a 
mere ethical quality. It is not that self- 
depreciation which usually passes for 
humility. At is rather that complete 
unconsciousness of self which follows the 
consciousness of the Divine Presence. The 
long suffering, spoken of here, is also the 
direct result of Universal God-consciousness. 
This universal God-consciousness is the key 
to the Vaishnavic worship of the Lord 
through the repetition of His name. It is 
both the way and the end of this worship. 
This simple formula and ritual, if ritual it 
can at all be called, of the worship of the 
Lord as enjoined by Bengal Yaishnavism, 
made the Movement of Shree Chaitanya 
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Mahaprabliu a large missionary movement 
in Hinduism. Non-Hindus had been Hindu- 
ised before also, but it was done by the 
imposition of the Hindu social economy or the 
caste-and-order system upon the non-Hindus. 
It was in this way that the Huns and the 
Sakas and other peoples that had migrated to 
India from beyond our North-Western frontier 
were able to be assimilated into the Hindu 
society of this continent. But the Movement 
of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu repudiated 
the caste-and-order law or varnashrama- 
dharma of mediaeval Hinduism, relegating 
it to a lower stage of religious and social 
evolution. The Mahaprabhu introduced a 
new and universal method of proselytisation. 
While the other missionary religions like, 
for instance, Christianity or Islam or even 
the older Buddhistic system tried to bring 
strangers into their fold through the 
propagation of their special creeds, and 
whoever accepted their creed were admitted 
into their fraternity, regardless of their race, 
colour, country or other accidents of birth 
and heritage, Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
incul^ted no creed at all but simply 
administei-ed the initiation of the simple name 
of the Lord to the neophytes, and enjoined 
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the very simple rule of life enunciated in the 
well-known Bengalee couplet, interdicting 
the adoration or the abuse of other objects of 
worship except the Lord Shree Krishna, and 
the partaking of the prasada of or offerings 
made to any other deity. missionary 

method prevented the Mahaprabhu’s Yaishna- 
vic propaganda from assuming a militant 
character. There was no room in it for what 
is known in Christian literature as “the 
Church Militant”, much less had it any 
manner of apology for the religious rivalries 
and antagonisms familiar to the Islamic 
culture. y Inside the Hindu communion, the 
message of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
emaneipated the lower castes from their 
age-long trammels, admitting them on terms 
of equality with the so-called higher castes 
in all Yaishanvic congregations. It incul- 
cated the ideal S 

Even the Chanda^ devoted to Shree 

Hari, is superior to^e Erahmin ; the Brah- 
min devoid of the love of#lari is lower than 
the Chandala. This Yaishnavic ideal worked 
a silent revolution 'in the caste-ridden 
Brahminical social order. Outside the Hindu 
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communion, the Mahaprabhu’s message 
proselytised entire non-Hindu clans by 
initiating them in the name of the Lord, 
and oflfering them the very simple rule of 
domestic and social life promulgated by him. 
We thus find the whole clan of the Manipurisin 
north-eastern India becoming Yaishnavas of 
the school of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Promise of Bengal Vaishnavism 
and Its Fulfilment. 

The cult and culture initiated by Shree 
Cnaitanya Mahaprabhu worked for a 
reconciliation between the sensuous and the 
super-sensuous or the spiritual, between man’s 
sense activities and his spiritual intuitions, 
between the realities of life and the idealities 
of religion. ^ Though every religion had 
aimed to reach this result, few or none had 
been able to achieve it. Philosophic abstract- 
ions and monkish repressions had dominated 
the religious and spiritual endeavours 
practically of every religion, specially after it 
had passed what may be called the earliest 
naturalistic stage of its evolution. 

In the earliest stage man had not created 
a gulf between the sensuous and the super- 
sensuous. The consciousness of the unseen, as 
distinct from if not opposed to the seen, had 
not as yet dawned upon the human mind. 
In this stage man universally found his God 
in the nature-objects about him. All the 
Yedic deities belong more or less to this class. 
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Agni, Indra, Yaruna, the Maruts, the heavenly 
twins — Asvini Kumaras, Savita or the sun — 
all these names of the Yedic gods refer to the 
sense-experiences of the Yedic man. As in the 
Aryan cultures so also in the origin of 
Semitic religions the same thing is found. 
The Hebrew conception of the Godhead as 
El-Elohim or Lord Almighty is also derived 
from man’s experiences of the forces of Nature. 

Gradually, however, with the expansion 
of knowledge of natural objects and phenomena, 
this simple faith was disturbed by persistent 
questionings of man’s awakened thought ; 
ultimately it was destroyed by the logic of 
this thought. A great and impassable gulf 
was thus created between the sensuous and 
the super-sensuous, between man’s perception 
of material objects and his intuition of the 
super-sensuous or the spiritual. In this stage 
man sought his God in the abstractions of 
his thought, and practically relegated the 
Ultimate Reality to the realm of the Unknown 
and the Unknowable. This, instead of helping, 
on the contrary, almost infinitely widened the 
gulf between the seen and the unseen, or 
between the sensuous and the super-sensuous 
or the spiritual, and started a course of 
religipus and spiritual endeavours marked 
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by logical abstractions and poetic fancies. 

These two are the universal characteristics 
of what is called mediaeval thought. All the 
great world religions have been dominated 
by these almost upto the present day. 
Mediaeval religion everywhere made the 
obviously impossible attempt to raise man 
above the realities of his actual life and 
experience. The bogey of anthropomorphism 
possessed them all. Yet man found it 
impossible to conceive his God except in the 
terms of himself and his social relations and 
experiences. From the earliest times in every 
religion, or almost every religion, man has 
addressed his Maker as his Father, or as his 
King or Lord or Master, or as his Friend and 
Protector. And in all this he has applied 
to his God his direct personal realisations of 
his domestic and social life. The truth and 
reality of these various appellations of God are 
found in man’s direct social experiences. When 
man addressed his God as “God Almighty”, 
which is the familiar epithet in all Semitic 
religions, he tried to realise His presence and 
power in the forces of Nature about him. 
When he addressed his God as King and 
Protector he similarly tried to realise His 
presence and power in the social government 
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to which he was subject. When he addressed 
Him as Father or Friend, he tried similarly 
to reahse Him in his direct personal experience 
of his relations with his own father or friend 
and more intimately in his own realisations 
of fatherhood or friendship. Man thus at every 
stage of his religious and spiritual evolution, 
or of the progress of his personal God- 
consciousness, has tried to realise his Deity in 
and through his own inner and outer life and 
experience. Man’s religion has always been, 
therefore, anthropomorphic. It was only in 
what may be called the mediaeval stage of 
his religious life, dominated by the conflict 
between the sensuous and the super-sensuous 
and the seen and the unseen, between the 
Creator and the created, that man was 
possessed by this fear of thinking of his God 
in the terms of his own life and experience. 

This fear ignored the obvious fact that man 
cannot possibly know, love or serve except in 
the light of the reality of his own thought 
and experiences. All knowledge is really self- 
knowledge ; all love is really self-love, though 
not in the vulgar sense of selflshness ; and all 
service is really self-service. In plain English, 
this means that there are in our composition 
two elements, one ideal, and the other real. 
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The real is constantly seeking to approach 
the ideal. The ideal is constantly seeking to 
seize and draw the real towards itself. These 
two elements of our composite nature cannot 
be separated one from the other. They co- 
exist like what our ancients called shine and 
shadow. The universal and the particular 
thus exist together. The universal is implicit 
in every particular, and the particular seeks 
always to make the universal, which is 
implicit in it, explicit. Man and God thus 
exist together. One cannot be separated from 
the other. Any attempt to do so must 
destroy the reality of both. Yet the two 
cannot be identified with one another either 
without similarly destroying the reality and 
truth of both. This is the central God-idea 
as it is also the central man-idea in the 
philosophy of Bengal Vaishnavism, 

To realise this mystery of God and man, we 
must first and foremost of all conquer our 
carnal desires and appetites, conquer them 
but not repress or try to destroy our natural 
api:)etites. This can only be achieved by the 
idealisation or spiritualisation of our normal 
and natural instincts and passions. Even 
without being conscious of their God reference 
we experience this idealisation and spirituali- 
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sation in those rare moments when our 
carnal passions rise to the plane of the truly 
romantic and our love loses itself into the 
Infinite. It is, however, a very rare 
experience. Ordinarily, our passions and 
appetites, born of our sense-contacts, remain 
imprisoned within the limits of the sensuous. 
Therefore, the realisation of the high 
Yaishnavic truths is exceedingly rare even 
among professed Vaishnavas, who either lose 
themselves in gross sensual enjoyments or seek 
their ideal in the abstractions and fancies 
of mediaeval theology and religion, using only 
the Yaishnavic terminologies and setting up 
fanciful Yaishnavic symbols. 

The message of Shree Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu failed, therefore, to be correctly under- 
stood or followed by the Yaishnava crowd 
who, partly by their ignorance and largely by 
their emotional fancies, destroyed all The 
fundamental notes of the cult and culture of 
the Mahaprabhu. They did even worse in 
their attempt to reconcile the message of the 
Mahaprabhu with current Hindu cult and 
culture, dominated by the abstractions of 
Samkara-Vedantic monism in its worst form, 
as found in the interpretations of the Pancha- 
dashee school. Even Yaishnavic exegetics and 
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apologetics openly tried to explain away the 
obvious meaning of some of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Chaitan3’’a school. The result 
of it has been that there is to-day hardly any- 
thing except mere words and symbols and the 
externals of sectarian cult and culture to dis- 
tinguish between the gospel of Shree Chai- 
tanya Mahaprabhu and popular mediaeval 
Brahminism. 

Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu had declared 
in his life-time that there were only three and 
a half Yaishnavas in the world. But since his 
ascension his following has increased and can 
be counted in tens of millions^Not one perhaps 
among them clearly understands the deep spiri 
tuality of the cult and culture inaugurated by 
him. The spirit of Hindu mediaevalism hadcom- 
pletely overwhelmed the realism of the Chai- 
t^ya cult. Yet the modern man cried for the 
things for which Shree Chaitanya’s Movement 
stood. A revival of the true message of Bengal 
Yaisl|navism was called for. This revival 
eamej though unconsciously, through the Move- 
ment of modern religion and society, initiated 
in Bengal by Raja Kam Mohan Roy. ^ 

Raja Ram Mohan, however, ha4 little 
knowledge and less appreciation of the under- 
lying rationalism and spirituality of the cult 
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and culture of Bengal Vaishnavism. He had 
a strong prejudice against the teachings and 
traditions of the Ooswami-s or the Yaishnava 
teachers of Bengal. Considering the evil ways 
into which popular Yaishnavism had fallen 
in Bengal, this was not at all strange. The 
Raja’s personal religion and piety were built 
partly upon the theosophy of our ancient 
Upanishads, and partly upon Islamic rational- 
ism and the refined romance of Islamic 
poetry. Though his theology recognised and 
proclaimed the essential unity of God and 
man, Raja Ram Mohan was evidently scared 
away from the highest Yaishnavic realisations 
by the bogey of identifying man with God. 
P'or one thing, this was a stumbling block on 
his way to the acceptance of the fundamental 
doctrines of Bengal Yaishnavism; for another, 
the gi'oss sensualism of the familiar Yaishna- 
vic hhakti culture through the four rasas evi- 
dently turned the Raja’s bowels against it. 
But the Samkara-Yedantic monism, or even the 
modified form of it adopted by his Brahmo 
Samaj, could not meet the demands of the spiri- 
tual and emotional life of his people. The 
Brahmo Samaj cried out for a hhakti cult that 
would rationally filiate itself with the new 
Brahhio theology. Personally both Raja Ram 
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Mohan and Maharshi Devendra Nath, who 
succeeded him in the leadership of the new 
Movement, drew the materials for the build- 
ing up of their emotional life from Islam. But 
the great bulk of the adherents of the new 
Movement were not familiar with Persian 
poetry and the literature of bJiakti in Islam. 
They could not, therefore, follow Raja Ram 
Mohan or Maharshi Devendra Nath in the 
pursuit of the emotional side of their religious 
and spiritual culture. Keshub Chunder Sen 
at first drew his inspiration of bhakti 
or love of God from the literature of 
Christianity. But this source was not also as 
open to the general body of the members 
of the new Movement as it was to 
Keshub and his lieutenant Pratap Chandra 
Mazoomdar and a few others of Keshub’s mis- 
sionary grovtp. This want of the great bulk 
of the members of the Brahnio Samaj was met 
by Bijoy Krishna Goswami, who helj.ed 
Keshub to inaugurate anew bhakti movement 
in the Brahmo Satnaj, more or less filiated to 
the Movement of Shree Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu. 

^ Shree Chaitanya’s Movement failed to 
achieve its object, because it was not, so far 
as the crowd was concerned, built upon the 
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highest realisations of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. Universal God-vision is the culmina- 
tion of Yedantic culture. He who has attained 
this high illumination, realises Brahman 
in every object, animate and inanimate. 
To him ever}' human is a concrete revelation 
or manifestation of Brahman. To him there 
is no such thing as mere man. Man is essen- 
tially a spiritual being, not only viewed in 
the abstract, separated from his physical or 
physiological organisation, but in the com- 
pleteness of his individuality or personality, 
composed both of his body and his soul. This 
realisation produces that absolute equanimity 
which is called the slianta bhava in the litera- 
ture of Bengal Vaishnavism. This shanta 
bhava is an absolute condition-precedent of the 
cultivation and realisation of that bhakti 
which is called raganuga in Yaishnavic litera- 
ture. V 

The] spiritual illumination generally called 
Brahma-jnanam or the realisation of Brahman 
in all objects, human and non-human, was the 
ostensible aim and objective of the theology 
and disciplines of the new Brahmo Samaj. 
This was, however, actually achieved by few. 
The multitude, who abjured current Hindu 
ritualism and symbolism and tried to follow 
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the new social ideal of the Sam aj that repu- 
diated all caste-restrictions and strove for a 
freer domestic aud sdcial life, more or less in 
conformity with the modern European gospel 
of Equality, Fraternity and Humanity, failed 
to understand the deep spiritual implications 
of their own dogmas, with the result that 
they were not able to acquire that absolute 
equanimity based upon universal God-con- 
seiousness, which alone could possibly fulfil the 
mission of the Movement of Shree Chai- 
tanyaM ahaprabhu. The need of a Yaishnavic 
revival in Bengal thus remained unaffected by 
the Movement of the new Brahmo Samaj, 

The neo-Yaishnavic Movement, which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the social reaction and 
so-called religious revival that came with the 
decline of the influence of the Brahmo protest, 
during the closing years of the last century, 
also miserably failed to meet the demands of 
the mission of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. 
This Movement was practically a Movement 
of religious reaction, that tried to revive the 
ideals and disciplines of mediaeval Brahmi- 
nism that had overwhelmed the rationalistic 
and humanistic gospel of Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu. This neo-Yaishnavism was 
itself obsessed by the supernaturalism and 
10 
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symboHsfil of mediaeval Brahmimcal hhakti 
and culture. Its only distinctive feature 
was its social messag'e which tried to 
remove the ban that the Brahminical caste- 
system had placed upon certain so-called 
lower sections of the Hindu community. The 
apotheosis of man, which was the: central 
doctrine of the Chaitanj'a Movement was 
not appreciated by this neo-Yaishuavism. 
Shree Krishna, therefore, remained even to 
the new Vaishnavas a god among the many 
gods of the Hindu pantheon. Shree Krishna 
was worshipped as an incarnation or avatara^ 
but not really as amtaree or the Ultimate 
Reality from whoin all avatard-s emanated. 

Radha Krishna were not gods ; Radha 
Krishna were not smybolic representations of 
the mystery of the Godhead. Shree Krishna 
was not the Supreme Soul, and Shtee 
Radha was not symbolic of the human 
Soul. This was the fundamental dogma 
1bf the Radha-Krishna cult in the thought 
and realisation of Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu’s Vaishnavism. Radha-Krishna 
was to thjs realisation the Ultimate 
Reality or WRat the Upani- 

shads call Brahman is only ah effulgence of 
the reality of Shree" Krishna j what the fogee^s 
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worship as Pammatma or the. Indweller, the 
Eternal Witness in individual life and con- 
sciousness as well as in the collective li£e and 
consciousness of humanity, — is only a partial 
aspect of the Ultimate Reality which iS Shree 
Krishna* This Shree Krishna is not an. 
abstraction. He is not a mere logic of 
thought. He is neither without-body, nor 
has He physical bodies like our own. He is 
eternaUy self-revealed in His own Being as 
well as progressively self-revealing through 
processes of cosmic and human evolution. He 
is the logic of all our sense-knowledge. He is 
the logic of all our self-realisations, physical, 
mental, moral or social, as well as spiritual. 
He is the Superman, Who is the key to all our 
ethical and aesthetic realisations and judg- 
ments, the Objective of all social and ethical 
as well as personal endeavours towards 
perfection. In Him are all revelations. From 
Him is all creation. From Him has come all 
religious Dispensations and towards Him move 
all religious and socio-religious codes, and in 
Him they find their final objective and self- 
fulfilment. This Shree Krisnha is the Univer- 
sal Man towards Whom all humanity, both 
individually and collectively, are moving. He 
is the Universal Organism and all the naticms 
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ai»! raees of the world Bre His limbs and 
organs. The gospel of Shree Krishna as 
deliv:ered by Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is 
thus the gospel of Universal Humanity, that 
knows no distinction between Brahmin and 
Chandala or between Aryan and non-Aryan 
or between Hindu and non*Hindtt. In Him 
are all races one ; all religions one ; all cults 
and cultures one, that lead under different 
names and through different forms and for» 
mn laries ultimately to the perfection of our 
common humanity. 



APPENDIX 


The Doctrine of Incarnation according to the Bengal 
School of Vaithnaviam. 



This article was written by Mr. Pal to form 
part of a chapter of the life-sketch of 
Nityananda by the late Pulloram 
Mullick and was published in his 
'^Emdu Review^' {1913). 



The Doctrine of Incarnation according to the Bengal 
School of VaUhnavitm. 


The idea of incarnation is innate in the 
very structure of the theological speculations 
of the Hindus. This theology is funda- 
mentally monistic. The Ultimate Reality 
is One, not two or many. It is One- 
without-a-Second. “Before all this was, my 
beloved, the Real alone existed,” we read in 
the Upanishads. That Reality desired to be 
many for the object of cnation, and He 
became many. This is Hindu cosmogony. 
This world-process is the process, really, of 
the One becoming many. The entire series of 
cosmic evolution is, thus, a perpetual process 
of incarnation or descent as it is really called 
in Sanskrit. But besides this general view 
there are also special views of Divine Incar- 
nation in Hinduism. All creation is an 
incarnation of the Ultimate Reality, But He 
is not equally manifest in all created things. 
In the Bhagavad-Geeta we are, therefore, told 
that He is the highest and the best of every 
class. This is what may perhaps be called the 
cosmic view of the doctrine of Incarnation. 
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Thiere is, however, a yet higher view of this 
doctrine in Hinduism. It may be called the 
hiitof le view. This historic view is reall;]^ the 
highest Geeta doctrine of Incarnation. We 
read in the Geeta : 

qf t gr ww ^ i 

’Bwnfh g5t ^ n 

It means that God incarnates Himself 
whenever dharma or the moral sense of 
mankind becomes diseased and when 
adharma or that which is opposed to dharma 
rises to overwhelm society. The object of 
S>11 incarnation is to save goodness, destroy 
evil and establish a true sense of duty on 
earth. Those who render our dharma into 
religion in English, take a narrow view of the 
former concept. In fact, on the human plane 
dharma connotes Duty in its largest sense, 
and includes duty to self, duty to one’s family, 
duty to Society and the State, and duty to 
000. and the world at large* And when we 
take dhmrh/a in this sense, the Geeta theory 
of Inoamation cannot be disputed. Every 
Gffei.t»Maaf as Carlyle calls them» or every 
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Representative Man, to use the terminolog^y 
of Emerson, every mahapuruaha, — Buddha, 
Jesus, Mahommed, Sree Chaitanya Maha* 
prabhu,— was born at critical epochs of the 
history of their race and country, and worked 
to uphold the good, overthrow the evil and 
establish the supremacy of the moral and the 
spiritual life among men. Every one of them 
was, therefore, an avatara or Incarnation, 
according to the view of the Bhagavad-Geeta. 
v^his word avatara literally means not incar- 
nation but only descent, though in this act of 
descent, the spirit has to take form in the flesh. 
Nor should this descent be understood as a 
physical act, namely, from heaven to earth. 
It is “descent” in the moral and spiritual sense. 
It means that the Unknown and the Un- 
knowable becomes known and knowable. 
Transcendentalism postulates and posits a 
formless and attributeless Deity, if Deity it 
may at all be called. And God’s avatara or 
descent would be meaningless and would serve 
absolutely no purpose, if it did not mean that 
in thus manifesting Himself to mankind He, 
who is really without name and form and 
all attributes and activities, did aamm a Form 
and all excellent qualities or attributea ^ 
Starting from the above premisses, one has 
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to determine for one’s self, whether the 
avatara of Navadvipa was a historical 
reality. The Bengal school of Vaishnavism 
has accepted and proclaimed Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu as an avatara, the latest and the 
highest avatara of Shree Krishna. There are 
many Hindus who are not Yaishnavas, yet 
who do not feel called upon to contest this 
claim. There are others of a strongly 
sceptical turn of mind, who have in the past, 
even as in our own day, strongly repudiated 
these pretensions. It has, indeed, always been 
so. Buddha, Jesus, Mahammed, all the 
avatara-9, and prophets of the world, have been 
so treated by their opponents and by the 
faithless in every country and in every age. 
Jesus was regarded as a huge impostor by the 
teachers of Judaism. Shree Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu was similarly looked upon by the 
teachers of the popular and corrupt Brahmi- 
nism of his time in Bengal. The Jews 
repudiated the message of Jesus. The 
Brahmins of Navadvipr’, the etite of that 
Hindu University, would not accept Shree 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. Jesus’s message 
had, therefore, to be delivered to the Gentiles, 
through whom it was communicated to the 
World. Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhn’s 
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message also had to be similarly delivered, 
mainly, to the unsophisticated non-Brahmin 
classes, and through them it was communica- 
ted to society at large. There is, thus, a kind 
of parallelism between the messages of these 
two Mo/hapuruahaa that strikes the mind of 
even the most superficial student of these two 
religious movements. The outer social effect 
of these two messages were also very similar. 
The Gentiles were comforted in spirit by 
accepting Jesus and his gospel of salvation. So 
were the non-Brahmin communities of Bengal 
comforted by accepting Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu and his message of love. The 
Gentiles were filled with a new hope, so were 
the non-Brahminical classes. God was not 
the monopoly of the Jewish Rabbis, thought 
now the Gentiles. God was not the monopoly 
of the Hindu Brahmins, felt and found now 
the non-Brabmins. To the Gentiles the 
Mosaic Law was nothing, the faith that Jesus 
gave was everything. To the non-Brahmins, 
the Brahminical rituals were really nothing ; 
they had neither part nor lot in the Brahmi- 
nical worships; they were, at best, mere 
worshippers at the gate. The name of the 
Lord that Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu gave 
them became everything. They could not 
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study the Vedas. They could not recite the 
mcrntras. They neither understood nor tvere 
taught, nor indeed allowed to read and 
understand, these sacred texts and laws. 
Religious ritual was to them practically mere 
magic and incantation. But Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu gave to each man the right and 
the power to directly worship the Supreme 
Lord by chanting and singing His name. 
The old puja-s and yajna-s were nothing really 
to the people at large. The Sarinama that 
they received from the Mahaprabhu became 
something personal and intimate to them, 
became, indeed, everything in their religious 
and spiritual life. The gospel of Jesus was 
preached far and wide ; so has been the gospel 
of Shree Chaitanya amid the wildest popular 
enthusiasm. 

But the real spiritual message, whether of 
Jesus or of Shree Chaitanya had at first no vital 
relation to the question whether they were or 
were not true avatara-s or incarnations of God. 
The question did not at all arise during the 
life*time of Jesus. Even the Messianic idea, 
which was a distinctly Jewish idea, though 
perhaps believed in during Jesus's life^^ime 
by some of his immediate adherents, did not 
receive much serious attention until after his 
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death. It cannot be said that the question 
whether Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu was 
or was not an matara did not at all arise 
during his life. If contemporary records are 
to be believed, it seems absolutely certain 
that all the most prominent associates and 
disciples of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu did 
accept him as such. It was also very easy 
and natural for them to do so. The avatara 
idea is inherent in the Hindu conscious- 
ness. There had never before been any pre 
vious incarnation of God in the Jewish or 
even in the Greeko-Roman tradition. In 
Hinduism there had been many avatara-s 
before Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. Not to 
mention the series beginning with Matsya or 
Fish and ending with Nri-Simha or Man-Lion, 
which represents what may perhaps be called 
the cosmic process of the evolution of God- 
man or God-in-man, there were even many 
incarnations on the purely human and historic 
plane, such as Shree Krishna, Shree Rama- 
Chandra, Bamana, Parashu rama and Buddha. 
The idea is thus familiar to the Hindu mind. 
It has percolated to the lowest strata of 
Hindu thought and imagination through the 
Puranas ; and it is still further propagated 
and explained through a thousand 
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fiaid yatra-s or passion-plays. The Hindu 
mind is, thus, steeped in these ideas. It is a 
uhiversally-accepted doctrine that whenever 
there is decay of dharma and the rise of 
adarma, the Lord Shree Krishna causes 
Himself to be born on earth for the upholding 
of goodness, the overthrow of evil and the 
establishment o{ dharma suited to the special 
requirements of the time. Consequently when 
Shree Chaitany a started upon his mission in 
Navadvipa, the Vaishnavas of the place, who 
in the agony of their soul had for years been 
calling upon Shree Krishna to come down and 
save his people and uplift the world, found no 
difi&fidty in accepting him as an avafara. 

I^ut though Shree C haitany a M ahaprabhu 
was accepted and privately proclaimed among’ 
themselves as an avatara hy his personal 
friends and immediate disciples even in his 
life-time, it was only after his death really 
that the idea was fully developed in tlie 
literature and philosophy of Bengal Vaishna-* 
vism. Like almost every theological scho<?l 
of the old times, the Vaishnava Hin^as also 
base their speculations mainly upon tocient 
scriptures. In the first placej like tins othet 
Hindu schools, the Vaishnavas also ai^ieal 
■ifellipaaishads as their authority. 
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And one of the principal texts which they cite 
in Support of their special philosophy of life 
is that wherein the Ultimate Reality is 
described as a/nandam or Joy or Bliss. 
There can be no joj-, unless there is present 
before an enjoyer an adequate object of his 
enjoyment. And the psychology of anandam 
or joy is always this, namel3% that iti every act 
or experience of joy or anandam, the enjoyer 
goes out of himself, so to say, to the object of 
his enjoyment, and taking it up comt s back 
to himself. As in every act oi knowledge, to 
quote the dictum of Hegel, the self goes out 
of itself to return to itself to be itself so in 
every act of enjoyment also the epjoyer goes 
out of himself to the object of his enjoyment 
and unites it with himself, and thus comes 
back to himself to be himself or to fulfil him- 
self. The process means thus, an act of 
selMifi'erentiation, followed by an act of 
re-integraion. Homogeniety has to be broken 
up by Duality and the Duality to be completed 
in Unity. The Ultimate Reality is thus in 
the beginning, if we may use a term in the 
time series in regard to that which is beyond 
and, above that series. Homogenous. It is 
Undifferentiated Being. It is Pure Being. It 
is iHk^wncm. It is Transcendental ; Unknown 
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and Unknowable. But It dififerentiates Itself 
from Itself, and the two self-differentiated 
Selves become JPurmha and Prakriti. Piirmka 
is the Subject, the Knower. Prahriti is 
the Object or the Known. Purusha is the 
Enjoyer, Prakriti is the Object of the Puruaha'a 
enjoyment. All knowledge or thought or 
consciousness, as well as all joy and bliss, 
is in the union of Puruaha and Prakriti, 
The object is meaningless without its 
subject, a mere nothing. The enjoj'ed is 
meaningless without its enjoyer. The object 
of a self-conscious subject cannot be itself 
unconscious ; for then, the subject cannot 
possibly realise himself fully through it. 
Every consciousness knows itself fully only by 
standing lace to face with its own counterpart, 
with an object that thought different from 
it is yet entirely like itself. We know 
ourselves not by knowing material objects 
so much, if at all, as we do by making 
other humans like ourselves the object of our 
thought. So also our highest enjoyments 
come only from our own kind, from other 
self-conscious beings, who though objects 
of our enjoyments, are yet themselves also 
enjoyers like ourselves, and can therefore 
reciprocate our emotions more or less. In the 
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Mystery of the Divine Being there is, therefore, 
a similar Duality ; and these two mutually 
supplement each other, are mutually necessary 
for each other, and help each other, not only 
in their mutual self-realisation, but equally 
also in the self-realisation of the Whole of 
which these are self-differentiated aspects. 
This, very briefly, is the philosophy of Yaish- 
navic Dualism. It is a Dualism that fulfils 
but does not destroy the essential Unity of the 
Ultimate Reality. Puruaha and Trahriti are 
not two entities but really One Being — One 
is othsia or essence, different in hypostatea 
or appearance, as the Christian theologians 
would say. Puruaha is Shree Krishna. Prakriti 
is Shree Radha. They are two persons, but 
one Being. Person is from Latin peraoua a 
mask. Their difference or duality is the result 
of a mask that each puts on for purposes of 
sport or leela, as the Vaishnavas would say. 
This is, in brief, the fundamental philosoph}’- 
of the Ultimate Reality or Parama-Tattva of 
the Bhagavata. The Bengal school of Yaishna- 
vism takes its stand upon this philosophy. ^ 
In the Bhagavata ( Part I, Chapter 1, 11th, 
aloka ) we read : — 

n 
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Those who know the Tattw call that 
One’undivided-Consciousness as Tattva, which 
goes by the name of Bi'ahman ( in the 
Upanishads ), Paramatman or the Indweller 
or Over-Soul ( among the yogee-s), and 
Bhagavan (by the schools of Love and Faith). 
The Yaishnavas say that this Bhagavan is 
Shree Krishna Himself and none other. Bha- 
gavan is the Perfect Person. He is the 
Supreme Purusha. He is the abode of All- 
Power, All-Knowledge, All-Penance, k\\-Yoga, 
All-Bliss and All-Beauty. Brahman of the 
Upanishads is only an aspect, a moment, a 
mere effulgence of the body of Bhagavan. 
The Paramatma or the Indweller of the 
yogee-s is also a mere aspect of His. Bha- 
gavan is the Full, the Complete, the Perfect 
Person, the Supreme and Absolute Reality. 

Following this Bhagavata doctrine of what 
may perhaps be called the true Hindu Trinity, 
the followers of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
declare : — 

^ Tfa ii 

tsif ^ m i 

SI It 

That which is the One-and-undi£ferentiated 
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Brahman in the Upanishads is the effulgence 
of the body of this (Shree Krishna-Chaitanya). 
He who is called the Person-residing-in-the 
soul, is the mere part-manifestation of this 
( Shree Krishna Chaitanya ). He who is full 
with the six-fold powers and qualities, and 
is called here ( in the Bhagavata ) Bhagavan, 
He is Himself this (Shree Krishna-Chaitanya). 
There is no Tattva or Reality in this world, 
superior to Shree Krishna Chaitan3'a. 

It will thus be seen that the followers 
of Shree Chaitanj-a Mahaprabhu absolutely 
identify him with Shree Krishna and thus 
they not only make him an Avatara but 
actually take him above the incarnation 
scries. For Shree Krishna is not, they say. 
an Avatara or incarnation, but is the Supreme 
Being Himself — the Avataree or He who is 
incarnated. 

But the doctrine of incarnation as pro- 
pounded by the Bengal school of Yaishnavism 
goes much further, and, one might even add, 
much deeper than the Geeta doctrine. To 
revive decadent dhai'ma, to put down the 
ascendent adharma, to save the good, to 
overthrow evil-doers, and to establish the 
highest and the best social order suited to 
the genius and requirements of a particular 
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age, — these are the objects of the avatara or 
descent of Shree Krishna or the Supreme Lord. 
This is the Geeta doctrine. This is true ; 
say the Bengal Yaishnavas. But it is not 
the whole truth. Avatara-s or incarnations 
are of various classes. Some are incarnations 
of particular powers of the Lord. Brahma 
is, thus, the incarnation of His Creative Power ; 
Yishnu is, similarly, the incarnation of the 
Protective Power of Shree Krishna. To revive 
decadent dharma, to save the righteous, to 
punish evil-doers, to establish Law and Order, 
to put down anarchy, — all these are really 
protective functions. P'or these, it is not at 
all necessary that Shree Krishna Himself 
should descend on earth at a special time and 
at a particular place. These are all functions 
of Yishnu. But Shree Krishna descended on 
earth for His own inner reason. That object 
was realised, not in the overthrow of Kamsa 
or the destruction of Shishupala, nor in or by 
anything that Shree Krishna did at Kuru- 
kshetra, as the Charioteer of Arjuna, but in His 
life at Shree Brindabana, in and through His 
relations of love and affection with Nanda and 
Jashoda, who looked upon Him as their child, 
with Balarara, Sreedam, Sudam and the other 
youthful cowherds, who looked upon him as 
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their friend and playmate, and with the 
Braja-Gopinees or the damsels of the cowherds 
of Braja-dhama who looked upon him as their 
lover. In Dvaraka, as a Prince of the Yadavas ; 
in the court and camp of the Pandavas, — 
where He played the part of statesman and 
warrior, planned and executed the overthrow 
of Duryodhana and others for the establish- 
ment of a Kingdom of Righteousness or a 
Dharma-Rajya, there was only a partial 
revelation of the Lord. Here He was only 
the Protector of the world. It was only His 
Yishnu-aspect that was manifested here. But 
the real Avatara, the full and perfect revelation, 
was in Shree Brindabana. This Brindabana- 
Leela was the Supreme Object of the descent of 
Shree Krishna in the Dvapara-Tf^^ra. It was a 
revelation of the innermost life and being of 
Shree Bhagavan or the Supreme Person. Here 
in Shree Brindabana He sported as in His Own 
Being, with His Own Prakriti. Though 
manifested here below, the thing itself was 
really super-mundane. It was a manifestation 
not of Shree Krishna's powers, but of Himself 
and His Love. Here He stood not as King or 
Saviour, not as the Lord of the Universe and 
the Author of all beings ; but onl5’^ as son, and 
friend, and lover. Here in Brindabana He 
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Sported in these sweet and tender and intimate 
relations, loving and being loved by Nanda 
and Jashoda, who tended Him as their child ; by 
the youthful cowherds who played and romped 
with Him as their dearly-beloved mate ; and 
by the damsels of Briiidabana, who placed 
their soul at his feet as their one only lover. 
Of these latter Shree Radha was the chief. 
This Radha is Shree Krishna’s Para-Prakriti, 
is that verj' self-differentiated Being in and 
through whom the Lord enjoys and realises 
His Infinite Love. And here in Shree Brinda- 
bana, in the love and life of Radha and 
Krishna, the eternal relations and reciprocities 
of Infinite Love were re-acted, so to say, upon 
a noble earthly stage. Not the upholding of 
righteousness nor the overthrow of injustice ; 
neither the destruction of evil-doers nor the 
protection of the virtuous ; — none of these were 
the objects of this Brindabana- LeeZa. The lofty 
spiritual plane where this love-plaj' was acted, 
— and where, indeed, it is being eternally 
acted — is beyond both Good and Evil. It is 
the plane of Pure Love, The object of this 
Leela or Sport, and indeed of the very advent 
of Shree Krishna in Brindabana, was mere 
sport. It was pure enjoyment. This Leela or 
Amtara was an end unto itself ; or if any 
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end can at all be ascribed to the Sport of the 
Lord, that end was His own Love. For His 
Own Love’s sake, Shree Krishna manifested 
this Brindabana-ieeZa. 

And the Bengal school of Vaishnavism 
holds that the object of the avatara or descent 
of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu was nothing 
less than the fulfilment of this Supreme Love 
of Shree Radha and Shree Krishna. There had 
been, they say, an eternal yearning of Shree 
Krishna to taste the love that Shree Radha 
always bears for Him. He is the object of that 
love ; even as Radha is the object of His love. 
This love is eternally drawing them to each 
other ; Shree Radha is continually losingHerself 
in Shree Krishna. Shree Krishna too is conti- 
nually losing Himself in Shree Radha. Yet 
they never really know the other’s love as it 
is in itself. This is the supreme sweetness 
and, at the same time, the eternal tragedy of 
all love. We want to see it from the inside, 
we want to taste our lover’s love, as it 
affects and is tasted by him or her. 
We feel we arc very sweet to those who 
love us ; and we yearn to taste that sweet- 
ness ourselves. We know not how sweet, 
how lovely, how beautiful we are ; our lovers 
alone know it. And as we see the glow of this 
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love and bliss in their face, we yearn to 
feel ourselves how it really is. This is 
love’s highest bliss and deepest pain. And 
even as we yearn to know, feel, and taste 
directly, and in the fullest measure, that 
wonderful love which flows out of our lover’s 
hearts and makes them forget themselves, 
even so Shree Krishna yearns to taste and feel 
the love with which Shree Radha loves Him. 
This is really the supreme secret of the Radha- 
Krishna Leela. This is at once the highest 
happiness and the saddest tragedy of that 
love. Shree Radha’s love is absolutel3^ pure. 
There is neither sense nor self in this divine 
passion. Shree Radha looks at Shree Krishna, 
and her form fills out with fresh beauty and 
fresh sweetness, from moment to moment. 
She looks at Shree Krishna and drinks 
in His Beautj’’, and at everj’^ sip grows in 
superb beauty herself. And this beauty draws 
Shree Krishna to Her. And as Shree Krishna 
approaches Shree Radha, Her beauty grows 
step by step and more and more. It grows 
endlesslj' and etemally^. And it growingly 
and etemallj'- increases the passion of the 
Lord. It grows until the love of Shree Radha 
seems almost to absolutely beggar the Lord of 
the Universe. He whose name quenches the 
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thirst of all creatures, burns with this un- 
(^uenchable thirst of the love of Shrcc Radha. 
He who fills the infinite worlds, cannot fill the 
heart of Shree Radha. The more He gives the 
more she yearns to have Him more and more. 
And even Shree Krishna knows not and cannot 
solve this mystery of the Love of Shree Radha. 
For how can the Turusha know the love with 
which His own Prakriti loves Him ? How can 
mere man-love sound the unfathomable depths 
of true woman-love ? The Purusha must 
Himself be His Own Prakriti, — the man must 
first be a woman, true and loving, — before he 
can trulj' know what the love of prakriti or 
of the woman really is. To taste, to know, to 
feel the supreme love that Shree Radha gives 
Him, Shree Krishna had, therefore, to become 
Shree Radha Herself. And this was the object 
of Shree Chaitanya Avatara or the descent or 
incarnation of the Lord as Shree Chaitanj'a 
Mahaprabhu. In and as Shree Chaitanya, 
Shree Krishna took unto Himself the form of 
Shree Radha, the Purusha assumed the garb 
and the spirit of His Own Prakriti ; and He 
did so only to taste what that love really is, 
with which Shree Radha, His Own Supreme 
Prakriti, has loved Him from eternity to 
eternity. 
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%f^ #w 

TWHTOt: n 

There are three main objects ( ) 

of the Chaitanya Avatara, say the Bengal 
Yaishnavas. And in this text these three-fold 
objects are enumerated. The first is — what is 
the excellence and superiority of the love of 
Shree Radha ? Second — what is that Beauty 
and Loveliness of mine, whose wonderful 
sweetness is tasted by Shree Radha with this 
love of Hers ? And third — what is the 
nature and measure of the enjoyment and 
happiness that Shree Radha gets from my 
love ? Yearning to know and taste these, 
Shree Krishna came and was born in the 
womb of Shree Sachi Debi, the mother of Shree 
Chaitanya. 

This was the inner necessity of the advent 
of Shree Chaitanya. All the previous incar- 
nations, with the exception of the Brindabana- 
Leela, were moved by what might be said an 
outer motive. Pity was the force that im- 
pelled the Supreme Being to incarnate Himself 
in the previous ages. The necessity was man’s 
and the creation’s, not really and directly of 
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the Lord and Creator Himself. But Love 
was the motive-force of His incarnation in 
Dvaparh-Yuga, when He came down in His 
own true and proper form and in all His 
fullness, and sported at Brindabana with His 
own Prakrifi-s or His own differentiated selves. 
The Gopinees or the cowherds of Shree Brinda- 
bana were His own limbs and members, so to 
say ; they were parts of His own Being, and 
instruments and vehicles of His emotions. His 
rasas. As the Son is the very being of the 
being of the P'ather, eternally joined to, yet 
eternally differentiated from the p'ather in 
Christian thought and speculations, even so 
not onlj”^ Shree Radha, but all the lads and 
lasses as well as all the elders of Shree Brinda- 
bana are the very being of the being of Shree 
Bhagavan or the Supreme Person, eternally 
joined to 3"et eternalh" differentiated from 
Him. Shree Krisnna is Bhagavan. Shree 
Krishna is the Perfected P'orm of all Emotions 
and all Bliss. He is Mkhila-rasamrita^murti. 
But the emotions need vehicles and instru- 
ments for their fulfilment. And the infinite 
emotions of Bhagavan demand adequate 
vehicles and instruments for their self-fulfil- 
ment. These emotions are many ; but some 
are ephemeral and some are permanent. The 
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permanent emotions are four — (1) daapa or 
the emotion of love and devotion of the 
valet towards his master ; (2) sakhya or 
the emotion of love and devotion of the 
friend towards his friend ; (3) hatsalya or the 
emotion of love and devotion of the parents 
towards their child ; and (4) madhurya or 
the emotion of love and devotion of the lover 
towards his or her object of love. Shree 
Bhagavan is the source and satisfaction, both 
the norm and the form, of all the emotions. 
Whatever is not in Him cannot possibly be in 
this world. All these relations of love have 
their perfect form and fulfilment in the Being 
of the Lord. This is why these are spiritual 
relations and not merely a movement of 
our carnal affections that are to-day and 
cease to be to-morrow. And to realise Him- 
self as Nikhila-rasamrita-mdirti, the Absolute 
separates Himself from Himself, and by 
this eternal act of self-differentiation, creates 
within His own Being these vehicles and 
instruments of His rasa. This, in brief, is the 
philosophy of what the Yaishnavas call Brin- 
dabada-XeeZa, or the Sport of Shree Krishna 
in Shree Brindabana. But in this Brindabana- 
Leela, something was left unfulfilled. Shree 
Krishna, who excels in evey quality, could 
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not excel Shree Radha in the quality of Her 
Love, She left Him a debtor. It was to 
discharge that debt, to feel the supreme Love 
of Shree Radha in His own self, that Shree 
Krishna assumed the form and spirit of Shree 
Radha in Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. That 
was the inner need of the Chaitanya Avatara. 

But as in every incarnation, so here in the 
incarnation of Shree Krishna as Shree Chai- 
tanya Mahaprabhu, there was an outer object 
also. But this object too was somewhat 
different from that of the previous incarnations. 
This outer object was allied to the inner object. 
This object was to reveal to the world that 
supreme ideal of piety which the world had 
never known before. The older Dispen.sations 
had promulgated new social orders and had 
introduced new rituals and sacrifices into the 
world. Salvation before was either through 
knowledge or gnosis, as in the Upanishads, 
or through yajna-s or sacrifices as in the 
Brahmanas of the Yedas. But all these were 
either too difficult or too abstruse or had fallen 
into disuse in this present Kali-T«^«. If 
salvation could not be attained excejit either 
through gnosis or Jnanam or sacrifices or 
karma then no one could possiblj^ attain it in 
this age. Salvation had to be made easier of 
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pursuit and attainment for the weaker and 
degenerate race of modern mankind. And 
this was the outer object of the incarnation 
of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. This easy 
way was the way of hhakti or Love. Bhakti 
means the worship of the Lord through the 
emotions. And the first step towards the 
cultivation of this hhakti was chanting the 
name of the Lord. To preach the name of 
Shree Krishna, to induce people to repeat His 
name with love and humilit3', and thus to 
train them for the enjojmient of the sweetness 
of that xjure and bright hhakti which the 
world had never known before, was the 
principal outer object of Shree Chaitanj^a’s 
Avatara or descent or incarnation. 






